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TWO GRAVES. 


BY MRS, HELEN RICH. 





Side by side, two tiny hillocks, just as little lambs may 
meet, 
That. have wandered from the fallows to the daisied 
meadows sweet, 
Sleeping in the blessed sunshine—hearing not the moth- 
tak- er’s bleat. 
ch it 
r de- 
wear 
oul, 
aft of 
0 the 
nlike 
th it, 
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One was borne to peaceful slumber, when the sunset’s 
crimson dyes, 

On her catafalque of lilies, fell in royal draperies ; 

And a train of stately mourners looked farewell with 
tearless eyes. 

And I seemed to hear the mother, who had crossed the 
silent sea, 

To await the angel voyager in her snow-white argosy, 

Cry “Hosanna to the Savior, once a babe of Bethany !” 

But the other, in the dawning of a bitter April day, 

When the frozea tears of heaven on the pale arbutus 
lay, 

Was borne out in pauper coffin, by the sexton stern and 
gray. . 

Dearth of bud, or shiaing leaflet, on the sinless marble 
breast— 

Never toll of bell, or chanting words of holy quietness— 

Only sobs of mortal anguish, of a sinner uncontessed. 
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Not a meeting, but a parting—mother still—if never 
wed, 

And a haunting face beside her, looking down upon 
their dead: 

“QO beguiling face and craven, Thou dost judge him, 
God!” she said. 

“If I dare not look the way she went, for guilty shame, 
O, Lord! 

What of him, who lured me onward, with distortion 
of thy word? 

Yet for him the world has honors—and for me ‘the 
flaming sword!’ ” 

And He hears who feeds the ravens, who gives justice to 
us all— 

Both the lambs upon His bosom—is He deaf unto her 
call? 

Nay, His arm of sweet compassion, lo, it breaks the wo- 
man’s fall! 

Brasukx’s FALLS, N. Y. 





WOMAN IN THE PULPIT. 


It was something of a step for woman from the parlor 
tothe platform. But from the platform to the pulpit is al- 
most no step at all, aud woman is easily makingit. Once 
grant the right of woman to speak, aud, of course, it is 
on religious subjects that she will speak most readily. 
In all the churches, three-quarters, if fot nine-tenths, of 
the communicants are women. ‘iat the “believing 
wite” should leave all the office of instruction to the 
“unbelieving husband” is simply absurd. When, in the 
clerical convention on temperance, a Presbyterian min- 
ister objected to the employment of female agents, on 
the ground that the husband should instruct the wife, 
and not the wife the husband, he was checkmated by 
the well-known lecturer, Edwin ‘Thompson, with a prac- 
tical application. “How would that work in my house- 
hoid?” said Father Edwin. “I am a Universalist; my 
wife is a Presbyterian. Would my good brother leave 
her to my instruction, or leave me to Lers?” ‘The good 
brother could not carry out his own logic, and made no 
reply. 

No, woman must not only receive the gospel, but 
must teach it. if, among the Mohammedans, Carima 
and Shaheda could give courses of lectures on theology, 
in the holy city of Mecca itself, it is plain that Christen- 
dom cannot spare the work of its daughters. If, in al- 









most every religious observance of ancient Greece, the 
priestess ministered beside the priest, modern America 
cannot impose all the priestly duty upon men alone. 
The society of Friends has for years preserved the an- 
cient tradition in this respect, as in many others. And 
now, with half a dozen eloquent women firmly en- 
trenched in Universalist pulpits—with a woman pursu- 
ing a course of theology at Harvard—with women every- | 
where active in the Methodist body, and deaconesses | 
reviving among the Congregationalists—it is impossible 
not to expect a pleasant variety, at least, in the pulpits | 
of the future. } 

Yet it is to be remembered that the pulpit is meeting 
woman half way. Those profound studies which were 
once held needful for the theologian, are now waived. 
“Nothing can make a man a cumpetent divine,” wrote 
Sir William Hamilton, “who is not a learned scholar— 
theology being, in a human sense, only a philology and 
a history, applied by philosophy.” Accordingly, one of 
the greatest of English scholars, after beginning a course 
of preparation for the church, gave it up in the convic- 
tion that life was too short for the necessary studies in 
theology. “I found,” he said, “that I should require about 
fifty years’ reading to make myself thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with it, to satisfy my mind on all points, and there- 
fore I gave it up. There are fellows who go into a pul | 
pit assuming everything and knowing nothing; but I 
would not do so.” 

The difficulties that daunted Porson are less alarming | 
now to our youths and maidens. The far greater num- | 
ber, by a careful avoidance of the original languages in 
which the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures are written, 
succeed in forgetting that there are any perplexed ques- 
tions which they are needed to solve, Or rather let us | 
hope that by simplifying their faith, and seeking relig- 
ion rather with the heart than with the head, these 
young preachers do more good in their ignorance, than 
those who dogmatize with their learning. But, at any 
rate, itis clear that this change in the pulpit standard | 
is so far a gain for woman. If the preparation for the 
pulpit lies in the heart, then the question of sex is set- 
tled, and we will ordain, if you please, Sister Bangs. 

Iam one of those conservatives who cling to the be- 
lief that a public teacher of religion ought, if possible, 
to know something. Feeling is essential, but not the 
only essential. Yet all the churches are sliding away | 
from the theory of a learned ministry, and the colleges 
which exclude women from their classes, also withhold 
their male graduates from the pulpit. 





| 





The records show 


most talents and scholarship of a college class to seek 
the ministry. Itisso no longer. The Harvard Theo- 
logical School counts but five college graduates among 
its thirty-six pupils; the Episcopal ‘Theological School 
at Cambridge counts but three among its ten. What- 
ever the cause or consequence, the fact is plain. The 
American clergy have long ceased to be a learned class ; 
they are ceasing to be even a cultivated class. With 
this the WoMAN’s JOURNAL has of course nothing to 
do, except for this one consideration—that man’s infirmi- 
ty is here womau’s opportunity. Drop scholarship, aud 
she enters the field on equal terms, If you can take a 
young man from the plough or the work-bench and iit 
him for the pulpit by a year or two in a theological 
school, you can certainly take his sister from the sewing- 
machine and do as much for her. Once accept an ua- 
learned ministry, aud though the colleges still may keep 
their doors locked, the defect of training will no longer 
exclude woman from the pulpit. 

The pulpit of the future is evidently to be a sort of 
“city missionary” work, or “ministry-at-large.” Waiv- 


that fifty years ago it was a common thing for the fore-! 


be addressed to Mrs. Anna C. Cheney, Chelsea, Mass. 
Mrs. Cheney is a new but earnest worker in the cause, 
who has just been appointed by the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Massachusetts Society to conduct the corre- 
spondence and make all arrangements. 

Let all the friends of Woman Suffrage in the State 
unite with usin making so thorough a canvass that it 
will be hereafter impossible for our Legislature to make 
another disgraceful record on this subject. Massachu- 
setts owes it to its historic credit that it shall be the first 
State to do justice to woman. A little effort on the part 
of those who now believe in the equal rights of woman 
—one good winter’s work—will settle the question for- 
ever in this State. 

Do not, then, delay a single week, but at once write 
to Mrs. Cheney, and let the best possible arrangements 
be made for lectures in your place. Lucy STONE, 

West BROOKFIELD, Mass, 


THINGS OF THE MOMENT. 


The languid pulse induced by the hot weather is ev- 
ry now and then stirred by some sudden emotion of in- 
terest or indignation. Truly the enemy is always sow- 
ing tares in this world of ours, and his harvest at this 
moment looks promising. Democratic America except- 
ing the Mongol from her hospitality, and deserving to 
have her license taken away if she perseveres in so doing; 
punctual, debt-contemning England withholding pay- 
ment of the money forfeited by her carelessness; 
France and Prussia deliberating on the verge of a death 
struggle. Nearest, and to us most formidable, labor 
warring against labor, the world’s needs running on and 
multiplying, and strenuous efforts being made to strait- 
en the world’s supplies and to diminish her resources, 
These features should have made the Fourth of July, 
cool as to temperature, much the reverse of cool in in- 
terest. With some of those questions we have person- 
ally nothing todo. Bismarck and Napoleon must work 
out their problem of fate without our aid. Would one 
ask which of them loves liberty best, we should answer 
that neither loves her at all. The contest, should it come 
on, will be a purely selfish one, a struggle for power, in 
which Providential ends will be answered but not con- 
sidered. A Prussian prince should indeed bring with 
him into disordered Spain some elements of reform, of 
system, and of enlightenment. But this canaille of 
royal families does not to-day promise much in the di- 
rection of progress, 

The English debt is asad and discreditable matter. 
But government must be held mainly responsible for 
these things, and we must remember that no govern- 
ment ever fully represents a people. Could the appeal 
be made directly to the English mind and heart, we 
have faith that the answer would be speedy, and in our 
favor. 

But what shall we say to the Chinaman question, and 
to the speeches delivered, eight days since, in Framing- 
ham grove? This, mainly, that the attempts made to 
avert competition and effect a monopoly in the labor in- 
terest would, if successful, dwarf and impoverish our 
country. Work and wages are b>th important, but work 
is the first necessity, and that without which wages would 
soon cease. Could the whole population of the country 
to-day afford to walk about at leisure, it would pave the 
way fora generation of beggars to follow speedily, and 
for national decline and ruin. The question is, are the 
shoes needed, and ¢an the Chinamen afford to supply 
them at the price stipulated? This is a pure question 
of the market, and one with which party issues have 
nothing todo. But the next question is, “Why can the 








ing the charge of the more cultivated classes, it seems 
destined to address itself more aud more to the masses, | 
it needs fluency, directness, pungent appeal, more than 
all the graces, more than all knowledge, For sucha | 
ministry woman is peculiarly adapted. She has tue 
flow of words, the persuasiveness, the ready sympathy. 
The long experience in preaching of Lucretia Mott—tie 
power exerted by many of our women orators—attest 
this- As they are gradually drawing nearer to the pal- 
pit, so itis gradually drawing nearer to them, and ce- 
manding more aud more of the precise giits which wo- 
men have to offer it. Dr. Channing, in his “Essay on | 
Exclusiveness and Denunciation in Religion,” spoke se- 
verely of certain women, as “forgetting the tenderness of | 
their sex and arguing on theology.” Yet, perhaps, if 
the pulpit had kuown more of woman’s tenderness, its | 
theology would not have been so tough. Certainly, | 
wherever she enters, God will be more purely wor- 
shipped, and the love of humanity more truly taught, 

T. W. H, 





FALL CAMPAIGN IN MASSACHUSETTS, 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association in- 
tend to make a thorough canvass of this State during | 
the coming fall and winter. The friends of the cause 
in every town and village are earnestly requested to co- 
operate with us in this work. We are sure that the 
great body of men have no real wish to hold women as 
distranchised subjects. Equally sure are we that women 
do not desire to be so held. All that is needed is light 
on the subject. ‘Two or three good lectures in any com- 
munity would modity its whole sentiment on this ques- 
tion. We are ready to furnish speakers, if the friends 
will make the necessary local arrangements. 

During this and the next month the plan for the whole 











campaign should be made. ‘To this end, lettefs should 


Chinaman afford to do this?’ and if the answer, as we 
apprehend, should be: “Because of his skill, industry and 
economy,” it will appear that our new guest has much 
to teach, as well as something to learn. We shall hope 
rather to imitate his frugality than to see him adopting 


the dangerous precedent of our expense. 


J. W. H. 


—— 


OUR CAUSE IN CONNECTICUT. 


When that faithful worker in the Woman Suffrage 
cause—Rey. Olympia Brown—was in Kansas, she wrote 
to me at one time concerning the progress of the cause 
and of her work there, and quoted the stirring words: 
“The combat deepens! On, ye brave!” And as she has 
come Wednesday after Wednesday to New Haven, from 
her pleasant home in Bridgeport, to climb the stairs of 
the State House in this city, and endure with us the sul- 
try atmosphere of the Representatives’ Hall, crowded 
with interested hearers, as the advocates of Woman 
Suffrage plead their cause before the joint select com- 
mittee of the Connecticut Legislature, | have reminded 
her of that apt quotation, and felt that she was as ear- 
nest, as enthusiastic, as hopeful, as ever. And we all 
have been hopeful, for the committee have listened 
courteously and kindly to our pleadings. They have 
been very patient, granting us no less than six hearings ; 
they moved from a smaller room to the Representatives’ 
Hall, that listeners might be accommodated ; and more 
than all, they gave us much sympathy during the hear- 
ings, and before this gets into print will have reported 
favorably. All honor to Connecticut! She has been 
the first to have a woman chaplain in her Legislature. 
The Senate, presided over by the genial Lt.-Gov. Hotch- 
kiss of Middletown, has been opened once, and the 
House twice, by a woman-minister, and now the gallant 
and just committee will put themselves on record forey- | 





-ment one hot July day, and 


er, as having shown themselves favorable to the grand- 
est reform of the age. 

The first hearing was on Wednesday, June Ist, and 
Mrs. Middlebrook of Trumbull, Ct., ably argued in favor 
of our cause and her sex. « I was ill and did not attend. 
On June 7th it was my privilege to attend the session, 
having been requested to do so, by the Chairman of the 
Legislative Committee, on the morning when I opened 
the day’s session with prayer. (I was afterward request- 
ed to appear before the committee by the Secretary of 
the Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association, but I had 
already promised to be present, so that if I represented 
any association, I represented the American, which I 
helped to form in Cleveland, and to which alone I be~ 
long.) On this occasion, as Mrs, Hooker and Miss Brown 
were not there,the burden fell upon me. I called to mind 
the first time I ever spoke on the subject, which was in 
the State House in Massachusetts, before the Judiciary 
Committee, after Lucy Stone had made a convincing 
argument, and Olympia Brown had clinched the nail so 
well driven, and my words were needless and powerless, 
and showed plainly uhat I was not at all at home on the 
theme. But here I was, not yet recovered from the ill- 
ness which prevented my speaking at the last Suffrage 
meeting in Boston, and without leisure to prepare a 
written argument, and I could only say, “Lord, help 
me!” And he did help me,so that I spoke over an 
hour, and have abundant reason to think that with a 
just cause, one may ever expect to be aided in any con- 
flict to which she is providentially called. Mrs. Bench- 
ley, wife of a former Lieutenant-Governor of Massachu- 
setts, afterwards read a brief address, and a Miss Russell 
also read a brief speech. The latter, by the way, is a 
reporter for the Courier of this city; the former has 
acted as lay-reader in an Episcopal parish in Western 
New York. 

The next hearing was on June 15th, when Mrs. Hooker 
and Miss Brown were the principal speakers. The lat- 
ter talked long, and, as usual, well. Having a wedding 
in my church, I could not remain long. Rev. Mr. Car- 
penter also spoke that afternoon in favor. The time 
was well spent. 

June 22d saw the committee again patiently listening 
while Mrs, Benchley, Chas. Gorham, Esq., Miss Brown 
and myself talked. Geo. Pratt, Esq., of Norwich op- 
posed in a few words, and asked another hearing when 
he could speak at length, It was granted, and patiently 
did Miss Brown travel hither, and with all of us listen 
to his already answered objections. Then Miss Brown, 
Mrs. Benchley and myself answered. Miss Brown’s 
speech was masterly. I heard “grave and reverend Sen- 
ators” laugh and ciap again and again, and then say, 
“She’s smart!” “She has torn his speech all to pieces!” 
and the like. United States Senator Brandagee ex- 
pressed the greatest delight in her successful effort. 
The hall echoed and reéchoed with applause as she tore 
away his props one after another, and left the would-be 
champion of man suffrage without a place on which to 
stand. But well as she spoke that day, many think that 
she spoke better still on the last day of hearing, July 
6th, when shg again attacked Mr. Pratt's statements, 
and roused to enthusiasm the hearers, causing the Wo- 
man Sutfrage tracts, which the committee allowed to 
be distributed, to be eagerly grasped till all were gone, 
and many persons to come and eontribute money for 
the cause. One Senator facetiously gave five dollars in 
the name of Mr. Pratt, the opponent. 

Mrs. Hooker was present on the last day of hearing, 
but did not speak. Gen. Roberts, who is appointed by 
the United States government to teach Yale students civil. 
engineering, spoke bravely for women. He has been in 
one hundred battles in thirty-five years, and yet, being 
an officer in the regular army, he cannot vote. He is 
classed with idiots and women, and he says, “a fellow 
feeling makes him wondrous kind,” so he advocates our 
cause. A gentleman by the name of Phelps also spoke 
in our favor that afternoon, and Mr. Beckwith, author 
of an almanac bearing his name, spoke then and once 
before for us. The sympatlry of the spectators was 
with us decidedly. Somme of the papers reported pretty 
fully what was said. One was given to burlesque, and 
only the Courier was decidedly in our favor. That pa- 
per, with its lady reporter, and general tone in favor of 
Woman Suffrage, deserves warm support. On the whole, 
I feel like closing with the meaningful phrase,. 

Yours hopefully, PueseE A. HANAFORD. 

New HAVEN, Cr. 





A Nosie Morner.—*Woman’s rights, as a nataral 
right, must have come to me by my mother. I believe, 
as I sit and think of her wonderful genius for doing 
whatever she took in hand, that, if she had been told to 
do it by her sense of duty, and then the way had opened, 
she would have led au army like the old.queens, or gov- 
erned a kingdom. What she did govern was a house- 
ful of great, growing, hungry, outbreaking bairus—keep- 
ing us all well in hand, smiting all hindrance-out of our 
way, keeping us fed and clad bravely, and paying tor 
school as long. as we could be spared to go, out of the 
eighteen shillings a week the quiet, mantul father made 
at his anvil. The kindest heart that ever beatin a man’s © 
breast, 1 think, was his. It = beating in a mo- 

fore any hand could 
touch. him. he was in ‘the rest that remains.’ '’—Robert 
Collyer. 





Erratum:—In the editorial entitled “The Gate Un- 
latched,” ia last week’s issue (line tenth fram the end), 
for “No college government will admit women to the 





independent course,” read.“undergraduate course.” 
rT W. w. 
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PEOPLE WORTH KNOWING.—No. 3. 


GERRIT SMITH. 

How much of thought and emotion are sometimes 
crowded into a single hour! Who has not known mem- 
orable days, for which all the past seemed a preparation ? 
And single weeks so rich in fruition that they seemed to 
compensate for all the sorrowful experiences that went 
before? Such a week I have just lived. 

The readers of the JourRNAL will remember a refer- 
ence to Gerrit Smith, contained in one of the New York 
letters of a couple of months ago. It was a description 
of that large-hearted philanthropist as he appeared a 
quarter of a century ago. A week since, the writer look- 
ed into his face for the first time since 1844. 

Now, as then, he was addressing an audience; but 
not now, as then, in the open air. A church ina small 
country town was filled with attentive and thoughtful 
listeners. The theme was Temperance; but great as is 
my interest in the subject, in this instance my interest 
in the speaker was still greater. To look into the face 
of an acquaintance after an interval of years, is to read 
an epitome of his experiences—to learn, past doubt, in 
what direction he has been travelling. ‘To so look into 
the face of one’s early hero, is to be rudely disenchant- 
ed, or to have one’s faith grandly confirmed. “How 
changed!” was the first mental ejaculation, as my eyes 
first rested upon the speaker. The dark hair—still abun- 
dant—was streaked with grey; the strong and beauti- 
fully formed chin, which I remembered as one of the 
most marked features of the face, was covered with a 
long, silvery beard; the figure was stouter, and seemed 
less tall; while the suit of blue cloth, with its bright 
metal buttons, had given place to one of sober grey. 
Only the kind eyes and the deep voice seemed familiar. 
The latter did not, as of old, rise in bursts of fiery elo- 
quence, but flowed on, without effort, in a gentle, per- 
suasive strain, musical as a summer brook—tender as 
the appeal of a father to his children. 

To shut up the dram-shops is the great work to 
which Gerrit Smith is devoting the evening of his days 
—“to get the nation sober,” as he expresses it, that it 
may be in a fit condition to act upon the great ques- 
tions now awaiting its consideration. To any active 
worker for Woman Suffrage, his method must seem a 
mistaken one. For the most direct way to do the thing 
he so ardently desires to secure, at the earliest possible 
moment, is by the enfranchisement of woman. That 
would be laying the axe at the root of the tree, while 
dealing with special evils,seems an attempt to cut it 
down by lopping off the branches one at a time. 

And yet, in the course which he pursues, Gerrit 
Smith is grandly consistent. When a young man, he 
gave himsélf devoutly and reverently to the achieve- 
ment of two great reforms, the abolition of slavery and 
of intemperance. He has lived to see one object ac- 
complished, and it is not surprising that he should feel 
like devoting the residue of his strength to the attain- 
ment of the other. With his eyes fixed so intently 
upon that terrible stronghold of evil, intemperance, he 
forgets how indispensable for its subjugation is the as- 
sistance of the disfranchised half of humanity—women 
—his natural allies. It is not want of interest in the 
cause of woman that withholds him from making that 
the next great question, but a deep-seated conviction 
that till the nation is made sane by the suppression of 
the dram-shops, no question can be fairly met. As in 
a great conflagration, one must first of all put out the 
fire, and afterwards consider questions of finance and 
political economy. . 

In Peterboro’—where he lives—Gerrit Smith has just 
purchased the only tavern, in order to rid the commu- 
nity of the influence of the bar-room. The house is 
being thoroughly renovated, and on the 5th of July is 
to be opened under the new regime, with a dinner, 
speech-making and a dance—a genuine temperance cel- 
ebration. The bar-room has already been converted 
into a reading-room, which Mr. Smith keeps supplied at 
his own expense, and which is becoming a pleasant 
place of resort for the villagers, especially for the wo- 
men, who seem to enjoy dropping in fora moment's 
glance at the latest news. The new proprietor is great- 
ly interested in the result of his experiment, and thinks 
if every bar-room in the land could be converted into 
a reading-room, it would go far towards inaugurating 
the Millennium. 

At alittle distance from the hotel, in a couple of snug 
cottages standing side by side, each with its garden in | 
front, live two sunny-faced women, silver-haired, wrin- 
kled and old. “Aunt Betsey” and “Aunt Laura,” as 
they are affectionately called, one of whom was house- 
keeper in Gerrit Smith’s family for more than forty 
years, and the other the nurse to all his children. 
Nothing could be more beautiful than the tender care 
on one side, the loyalty aud reverent love on the other, 
and the consciousness on both, of mutual dependence 
and a long continued interchange of good offices. 


In our call at the reading-room, my host had taken 
away the~stale papers, replacing them by fresh ones: 
The former he earried with him and laid them on Aunt 
Betsey’s table. I found that they had not yet reached 
their final destination, but that, after being looked over 
by the judicious old lady, they were to be distributed to 
the people of the village, each receiving the mental pab- 
ulum best suited to his needs. 

The family mansion stands in the midst of a lawn 
shaded by large forest trees. It is a frame building, 
roomy but unpretending. Its wide verandas, broad 
halls and spacious rooms, suggesting hospitality, and 
hinting the large-heartedness of host and hostess, It 
was built by Peter Smith, the father of Gerrit, as were 
also the office—a plain brick building, a little removed 
and an octagonal summer-house at the end of the 
garden, sheltered by sturdy apple-trees. Not far from 
the summer house is a smal! enclosure, hedged in by ar- 





bor vite, where five little graves are ranged side by side. 


An inscription on one of the head-stones is as touching 
as simple :— 
“This son and this daughter died too young to have 


names on earth, but not too young to have their names 
written in heaven.” 





WOMAN JOURNALISTS IN NEW YORK. 


to the ‘upper end" of the State?” reflected Mr Lincoln, 
with a roguish twinkle in his eye, and then with a look 


I know something of the inner life of a certain New | of earnest solicitude inquired, “Is there no danger of the 


| York weekly journal, and have been in the habit of State tilting while you are away ?” 


| spending some time, more or less, of every working day 
| there; and I venture to affirm that of the amateur con- 
tributors who penetrated, wholly uninvited, into the 


From the military headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., the 
| following order has been issued: “It having been re- 


It recalled the inscription on another little head- | editorial rooms, and presented there a bundle of manu-| ported to the brevet major-general, commanding ‘the 


stone, by which I stood many Junes ago, that of N. P. 
Willis’ infant daughter at Glen-Mary: — 


“A child that we have loved has gone to heaven, 
And by this gate of flowers she passed away.” 


Surely, of the God-appointed messengers to human 
hearts, there is none with a ministration more benefi- 
cent and holy than that of the Death Angel. The love- 
liness that he has touched becomes immortal, and the 
little one that falls asleep in his arms never ceases to be 
a little one. The other children grow up, become men 
and women, but the “baby that died” is always a baby, 
carried tenderly in the heart of the parent. 

Peter Smith was the friend and partner of John Ja 
cob Astor, and the foundation of the fortunes of both 
men was laid in an extensive fur trade, carried on with 
the Indians. In those days, turnpike roads were not, 
and railroads and telegraphs had not begun to be 
dreamed of. Rome and Syracuse had no existence, and 
Utica rejoiced in the euphonious name of “Old Fort 
Schuyler.” 

The two young men made their journeys into the 
wilderness as they best could, sleeping in Indian wig- 
wams or under forest trees, and carrying on a profitable 
traffic with the red men. As the business increased, 
the constant presence of one partner was needed in 
New York, and Astor remained at that end of the 
route, while Smith came and went among the Indians, 
learned their language, became their friend and adviser, 
and finally purchased of them fifty thousand acres of 
land. 

When, upon the death of Peter Smith, the care of 
this vast estate devolved upon his son Gerrit, the latter 
was deeply impressed with the great responsibility it in- 
volved. He was not long in arriving at the conclusion, 
that the vesting of such immense landed interests in a 
single individual was prejudicial to the public welfare, 
and with as much zeal as his father had shown in its 
accumulation, he set himself to the work of distribution. 
“I have got rid of the whole of it,” said he, with great 
satisfaction, during my recent visit; “I do not own a 
single farm.” 

The social atmosphere of Peterboro’ is peculiar; it 
would be difficult I think to find its counterpart. The 
relations existing between Gerrit Smith and his towns- 
folk are almost those of a patriarch and his people: 
Every need, anxiety and heart-ache drifts to his door’ 
In the brick office sits the man of business, attending 
to the manifold details of large monied interests, but in 
the library—a pleasant room at the left of the broad 
liall that divides the house—sits the benignant adviser, 
the sympathizing friend of the whole community. Sev- 
enty-three years, while they have whitened the hair, 
and slightly bent the stalwart frame, have left no touch 
of frost upon that genial nature that radiates a perpet- 
ual summer and grows more youthful as the years 
go by. 

I have visited many houses, been an inmate of many 
homes, but never before one like this. One breathing 
the affluence of wealth without a touch of its insolence, 
characterized by refinemeut and the highest culture, yet 
free from all the impertinence of display. Plainness of 
attire, simplicity of manner, absolute sincerity and an 
all-pervading spirit of love, characterize the family and 
give tone to the home—a home free from press and 
hurry and confusion, where differences of opinion are 
expressed without irritation, where the individual is re- 
spected, where the younger members of the family are 
reverent and the older ones considerate, where all are 
mindful of the interests of each, and each is thoughtful 
for all. A home where, after almost fifty years of wed- 
ded life, husband and wife are still lovers, still mindful 
of the graceful amenities, the loving observances, that 
made beautiful the honeymoon. This large-hearted 
man does not hesitate to acknowledge his indebtedness 
to the gentle, loving woman, who through all the best 
years of his life has walked beside him, who has filled 
those years with the fragrance of a nature singularly 
sweet and unselfish, who has been a constant incentive 
to noble living, a perpetual reminder of the claims of 
humanity. 

Looking into these faces, so beautiful with love 
and faith and trust, drawiug near to these hearts, which, 
spite of advancing years, are still so young; breathing 
the atmosphere of this home, where the noblest human 
affections bud and blessom, I realized, as never before, 
the possibilities of humanity, and was strengthened 
anew for the conflict with old abuses, inspired with a 
surer faith in the incoming of a better day. 


Au revoir, gentle reader. My memorable week is 
ended, but my hero has lost nothing by the nearer view. 
On the contrary, I present him to you crowned with 
more abundant laurels than of old. The sweet June 
days are ended, and, through sheltering boughs and 
closed blinds, steal the fervors of midsummer. Midsum- 
mer! How like it is to intense middle life, when, stand- 
ing at the summit of its earthly possibilities, the soul 
looks abroad on past, present and future. What alarge, 
beautiful world it is, for life and work. The seed-time 
is long past, but in the near future lies the harvest. 
The heat may scorch, the burden sometimes seem 
heavy, but still, it is grand to live and work. Year by 
year the boundaries have enlarged, revealing more 
and more of beauty, till the soul exclaims, “How regal 
is the affluence of life! How good it is to live!” Later 
will come the tranquil days, the autumn of old age, 
when the work will be completed, and the soul sit wait- 
ing, with silence falling avout her like a benediction. 
Then she will murmur, “How good it is to be alone 
with God, he is so much tenderer than earthly friends!” 

CELIA BURLEIGH. 


script, at least two out of every three were womeri, and a 
considerable proportion of these were girls under twen- 
ty. This journal had many female pens contributing 
regularly to its columns, the pens of ladies who wrote 
essays, “editorials,” poems, stories, descriptions of travel, 
regular newspaper correspondence, ete., and did their 
work as well as any penman engaged in the literature 
of journalism. Two or three at least of these accom- 


of thought, a mastery of terse, nervous, and eloquent 
expression which would do honor to any masculine 
journalist and to any publication. I presume that the 
same thing may be said of many other—I know it can 
be said of some other—New York journals, weekly and 
daily. But,in the instance of which I speak, the fact 
that so many female pens were professionally and reg- 
ularly employed in the columns of the journal natural- 
ly left little opportunity or chance for the proffered ser- 
vices of amateurs; and, therefore, most of the ladies 
who presented themselves with their bundles of manu- 
script were allowed to depart without their workman- 
ship having been accepted. How many times have I 
listened with profound interest to the debate which 
would take place between one of the editors of the jour- 
nal and one of the fair amateurs! How calmly, firmly, 


attractions of her essay, poem, or story; how gracefully 
she would wave away, not without a dash of gentle 
scorn in her tone,the mild and elementary objections 
of the editor—the objection, for instance, that he had 
already had seven successive articles on the same sub- 
ject, of which the last was published that very day; or 
that the views expressed in the proffered essay were dia- 
metrically opposed to those of himself and the journal; 
or that his literary columns were filled up already for 
six months in advance; or that he never did, or could 
accept long romances, and this seemed to be a preter- 


years of age, had meanwhile calmly taken a chair, ar- 


and how eloquently, vivaciously, eagerly, she did argue 
it! How her eyes sparkled and her tongue rattled! 
And, when at last it became evident that the thing 
could not be accepted, the chances were that in nine 
cases out of ten the disappointed young woman took 
her defeat with the most perfect good humor; and, dis- 
missing the subject of the rejec'ed manuscript altogether, 
started an animated talk on things in general before bid- 
ding good-bye to the inexorable editor, and setting forth 
to try her fortune with some one else. Happy was it 
for the journal I spoke of, that I was not its editor—that 
Thad not the power of accepting contributions! I never 
could have held out against such arguments; nay, I 
should infallibly have yielded at the first blush of battle. 
I should have accepted all the contributions of the 
ladies, young and old; and what a fine circulation I 
should have soon secured for that weekly paper!—Jus- 
tin McCarthy, in Galaxy. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 

The Judiciary Committee of the Connecticut House 
of Representatives has reported favorably upon the bill 
giving a married woman the power to dispose of the in- 
come of her own estate as she pleases, 





The first flag ever made of American silk has been 
sent to Washington from California, and is now un- 
furled at the Capitol. It is an emblem of the range of 
our products and the versatility of our industry. 


The New York World says that the Chinese are gui)- 
ty of polyandry (plurality of husbands), and quotes the 
“dread statistics” that in 1867 no less than 3,492 men, 
but only eight women, came to the United States. 


Gradually is the Woman Suffrage leaven working in 
the Old Dominion. Two very influential newspapers 
have recently espoused the good cause—the Lynchburg 


vocating it with good effect. We will soon hear of a 
Virginia State Woman Sutirage Association. 


A sprightly letter from Heidelberg says that when 
German students get drunk they are satisfied to get 
each other home; but when American students get 
drunk they insist on whipping out the whole beer-house, 
and seeing the establishment closed up before they leave. 


Dr. Bruce Thompson, an Edinburgh sociologist, holds 
that crime is adisease aud hereditary in the criminal 
class. He therefore advises the transportation or pro- 
tracted incarceration of habitual offenders, while every 
effort should be made to remove the young to purer in- 
fluences. Fifty fan ilies furnish 100 prisoners in one of 
the institutions in his charge. 


The Boston Christian Era “speaks right out in meet- 
ing” upon at least one important subject :— 

“Gabble, even if it is called exhortation, is no more to 
be endured in a praver-meeting than in a flock of geese. 
The so-called prayer-meeting talk should be repressed 


God.” 


A peculiarity of the new Congregational church in 
Chicago—which has just been finished at a cost of $18v,- 
0QU0—is that the reading desk, or pulpit, is provided with 
a copper speaking-trumpet, which is connected with 
eleven pews, where, with rubber hose and cup attached, 


fortunate. 


Mr. Bright says:—The men who have weak wives are 
the most bitter opponents of the extension of the suf- 
lrage to women. ‘Their own experience leads them to 
take a low view of the capability of women, and they 
naturally are inclined to believe that, inasmuch as their 
own wives are weak-minded and quite incapable of in- 
telligent political action, the great majority of all other 
women are in the swe coudition. 


One who was present during Dickens’ last illness 
Says: In the dining-room, which he had never lett 
since the attack, the dead man lay supremely beautiful 
and serene, like a marble statue on his own monument. 
He never regained consciousness after the stroke, but 


quarter of an hour before he expired he began to sob. 
At last the tears rolled down his turrowed cheek, and 
with the last sob his spirit departed. 


A new story of Mr. Lincoln: A delegation of Dela- 
ware Republicans called upon lim, and with a due sense 
of their own position, took occasion to inform him in the 
course of the visit that they were among the “heavy 
men” of the upper end of the State. “So you all belong 





plished women write with a force, a freedom, a clearness | 


fluently, fearlessly, she would expatiate on the peculiar | 


naturally long romance. The lady, prebably eighteen | 


ranged her skirts, and sat down to argue the question; | 


Republican and the Bristol News. Many others are ad- | 


in man or woman. It neither edifies man nor honors 


the deaf may enjoy a sermon as well as those not so un- | 


breathed heavier and heavier, louder and louder, wutil a | 


| district, that female convicts in the employmént of eon- 
| tractors on the air line railroad are worked in the cuts 
‘on said road, digging and moving earth, and are made 
or permitted to wear men’s clothing while thus em- 
ployed, it is hereby ordered that no female convicts shall 
be made or permitted to perform such labor, or shall be 
| employed in any work unsuited to their sex.” 


I direct that my name be inscribed in plain English 
letters on mytomb. I enjoin my friends on no account 
| to makt me the subject of any monument, memorial, or 

testimonial whatever. I rest my ciaims to the remem- 
' brance of my country upon my published works, and the 

remembrance of my friends upon their experience of me 

in addition thereto. I commit my soul to the merey of 
God, through our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, and I 
|exhort my dear children to try and guide themselves by 
| the teaching of the New Testament in its broad spirit, 

and to put no faith in any man’s narrow construction of 
\its letter.—Dickens’ Will. 


The first American flag was made by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Ross, in Philadeiphia. The Ledger says: “The house 
in which it was made still stands—No. 239 Arch street 
(the old number being 89)—the last of an old row. It 
is related that when Congress had decided upon the 
design, Col. George Ross and Gen. Washington visited 
Mrs. Ross and asked her to make it. She said, “I don’t 
know whether I can, but I'll try,” and directly suggest- 
ed to the gentlemen that the design was wrong, in that 
the stars were six-cornered and not five-cornered, as 
they should be. This was correct. She*made the flag, 
Congress accepted it, and for half a dozen years this 
lady furnished the government with all its national flags, 
having, of course, a large assistance. ‘This lady was 
also the wife of Claypole, one of the lineal descendants 
| of Oliver Cromwell.” 


We find the following in a sermon at court by Bishop 
Aylmer :— 

“Women are of two sorts; some of them are wiser, 
better learned, discreeter andl more constant than a 
number of men; but another and a worse sort of them, 
and the most part, are fond, foolish, wanton flibbergibs, 
tattlers, triflers, wavering, witless, without counsel, feeble, 
careless, rash, proud, dainty, nice, tale-bearers, eaves- 
droppers, rumor-raisers, evil tongued, worse minded and 
in every wise doltified with the dregs of the devil's dung- 
hill.” 

This was said in the presence of Queen Elizabeth of 
England. Would it do to say it now in the presence of 
women of queenly virtues? We pity the shade of this 
old bishop when these strong-minded women are al- 
lowed full liberty to chase him through the meander- 
ing paths of “the under world,” as they certainly will do 

| if they have a chance, 


Some time ago Carleton republished the English trans- 


lation of Jacolliot’s frantic book called “The Bible in- 


\India.” The author is a French magistrate at Chan- 
bernagore, and, according to Max Miiller, than whom 
there is ho better authority, has been imposed on by his 
native teacher as to what the Veda contains. Miiller 
says: “Though the passages from the sacred books of 
the Brahmins are not given in the original, but only in 
a very poetical French translation, no Sauscrit scholar 
would hesitate for one moment to say they were forger- 
ies. We find many childish and foolish things in the 
Veda, but when we read the following line as an extract 
from the Veda, 

‘La femme c’est Came de Vhumanité? 
it is not difficult to see that this is the folly of the nine- 
teenth century, and not of the childhood of the human 
race. M. Jacolliot’s conclusions and theories are such 
as might be expected from his materials.” 


The last letter written by Mr. Dickens, dated the day 
before his death, is of peculiar interest. Some person 
had written to the novelist, suggesting that a passage 
in the tenth chapter of Edwin Drood might wound the 
religious sensibilities of some of his readers. His reply 
was as follows :— 

Gav’s HILL PLAcE, Hienam, By Rocnester, KENT, 
} WEDNESDAY, the 8th June, 1870. 

“DEAR Str:—It would be quite inconceivable to me 
—but for your letter—that any reasonabie reader could 
possibly attach a Scriptural reference to a passage in a 
book of mine, reproducing a much abused sucial figure 
ef speech, impressed into all sorts of service, on all sorts 
of inappropriate occasions, without the faintest connec- 
tion of it with its original source. I am truly shocked 
to 1ind that any reader can make the mistake. I have 
always striven in ny writings to express veneration for 
the lite and jessons of our Savior, because I feel it, and 
because | rewrote that history for my children—every 
one of whom knew it trom having it repeated to them 
long before they could read, and almost as soon as they 
could speak. But I have never made prociamation of 
this trom the house-tops. Faithfully yours, 

CHARLES DICKENS.” 


Grace Greenwood writes as follows:— 

At the Land Office the other day, Mr. Wilson, the 
commissioner, who has collected a remarkab.y curious 
and valuable cabinet and museum, showed us a singular 
trophy ef Indian wartare—a head-dress of the most 
trighttul and diabolical description. Lt was composed 
of buffalo horns and skin, adorned with wampum and 
tinsel, and long wild tufts of butialo hair, Depending 
| from it was a tail of inordinate length, also tinseled and 
‘tufted, with small sleigh bells running all the way down 
it. ‘This unique accoutrement was once the property of 
Tall Bull, a Cheyenne chief, who was killed in a fight 
with the U.S. Fifth Cavalry and their Pawnee auxil- 
iaries, under Gen. Carr, some time last summer. When 
this chief, who was a gigantic savage, saw that the day 

was lost, he put his wite and child on a pony, and sent 
them within our lines, telling them to surrender to the 
| whites. The Indian woman, who was kindly received, 
said that when her husband told her she must give her- 
self up, she urged him to go with her, but that he cover- 
ed his ears with his hands to shut out her entreaties, and 
rushed back into the fight, which was the last she ever 
saw of the lamented Tali Bull. He was speedily killed, 
and these are his remains. In this same engagement, 
another Cheyenne woman, young and remarkably hand- 
| Some, came dashing into our ranks, with two children 
strapped to her pony. But she did not come to surren- 
der. She came like a fighting fury, armed with a long 
| knife, with which she struck frantically right and lett. 
At last, seeing herself about to be captured, she stabbed 
to the heart first one child, then the other, then herself, 
and so perished—a Medea whom there ts no Euripides 
‘ to immorialize. 
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A REPLY TO JOHN STUART MILL. 





A book lately published at Philadelphia, entitled, “A 
Reply to John Stuart Mill on the subjeetion of Women,” 
is dedicated “to all who believe or are open to the con- 
yiction that their fathers were not all tyrants nor their 
mothers all slaves.” 

The tone of the dedication runs through the whole 
book. The name of its author is not given, but he is 
evidently a person who is not aware that the time for 
trying to dispose of the Woman Suffrage question by 
ridicule has long since passed away, and who does not 
understand that misrepresentation of an opponent’s ar- 
guments, in order more easily to confute them, is as un- 
wise a mode of carrying on a discussion as it is unfair, 
and that calling a man a fool is a very different thing 
from proving him to be one. 

We will notice some of these misrepresentations in 
the opening chapter only, as illustrating the volume, 

We are told gat Mr. Mill claims that what is called 
woman’s subject condition is the result of cruel, bar- 
barous and inhuman law made to keep her in a state 
of unmitigated slavery, and that the advocates of wo- 
man’s rights in general commit the error of attributing 
ail conditions they do not like to cruel and tyrannical 
laws. The author, having thus first defined the ene- 
my’s position to suit himself, proceeds to turn it, by 
saying that it is a fallacy to suppose that any social or 
political condition is primarily the result of law, what- 
ever law may do to keep it what it is; for that law itself 
is the result of circumstances, and not their originator ; 
which is undeniably true, for laws spriug from, relate 
to, and represent existing facts. 

But we who advocate the rights of woman say that 
the position taken by Mr. Mill and ourselves is not that 
stated and assailed by this author. His and our true 
position is, that the laws respecting women had their or- 
igin in the days of force as did other harsh laws, for in- 
stance, those laws regarding serfs. Neither the laws 
about women or serfs preceded their inferior condition— 
they recognized it as a tact and helped to maintain it. 

But we say, that the continuance of these laws may 
have kept woman where she is, just as the continuance 
of the feudal laws kept the serfs so long where they 
were, and that it is no more right for men now-a-days to 
charge certain qualities of woman to her nature than it 
was for the nobles of the middle ages, as it was then 
wont to do, to charge certain qualities of the serfs to their 
nature. The serfs gradually became free and in gaining 
treedom, cast aside servile traits so that now their de- 
scendants rank in courage, honor and all knightly graces 
with the descendents of any Norman noble. And so 
may woman, when freed from harsh laws, show a char- 
acter undreamed of now by her revilers. 

Another instance of misrepresentation or misconcep- 
tion oceurs a few pages further on, when speaking of 
woman’s claims to equality. “Equality,” he says, “is a 
myth practically and naturally.” “Equality recognized 
is the gud of the mob and mob law.” To all upholders 
of class rights, equality in any sense is undoubtedly a 
bug-bear. They cannot endure it in any form or shape. 
The very word is a terror. And they forever chant the 
old anthem of God-born differences. But the equality 
we mean, and the equality he means, are not the same 
thing. Must we always explain? Nomen are born 
“tree and equal” in the sense that they are under no re- 
straint and are possessed of the same bodies, brains and 
heritage, nor do we strive against nature to make them 
so, as tliis author seems to suppose. Men are subject to 
the laws of God and of men. They differ in physique 
and wit, as the stars differ in brilliancy and magnitude. 
Not every man can be hero, pet, king. Such equality 
would indeed be a myth. But we claim with the mar- 
tyred President—we give his ideas, not his words—that 
every man has the right to try to be as good as every 
other man. Let all have a fair start. The strongest 
and fleetest must win. It is the law of nature. But do 
not weight down the weak and limping. Give each man 
—each man and woman—the same chance. God must 
settle the rest. We only deal with man and his doings, 
and do not war with omnipotence. 

And this equality—which says to every human being 
do the best with what you have, we will not add to 
your discouragements—he tells us is “coarse grained.” 

Searcely happier is he in his few original propositions. 
The franchise he thinks may sometimes be rightly 
granted on a property basis—that is, property as proper- 
ty may entitle the holder to a vote. Mark, this is his 
proposition, not ours. 

“But” he says, “as all property is primarily the result 
of labor, man may justly be regarded as the maker and 
holder of property.” “All wealth is first set afloat by 
uncompromising manual labor;” “the canvas, the pa- 
per, and the marble, through which the creations of 
genius are rendered immortal, all come through the 
rough, hard hands of toil.” 

He then proceeds to argue that, as woman is seldom 
the producer of rude, crude material, but only adds 
value toit, when produced, she cannot be entitled to the 
franchise even on a property basis. Man as the pro- 
ducer is alone worthy of it. 

But this argument stops too short. Carry it out to 
its legitimate conclusion, and it follows that as between 
men themselves he only is entitled to the franchise or 
represents property who is himself the first active pro- 
ducer, the rude laborer who raises the rough marble from 
the quarry, the uncultivated negro who toils beneath the 
burning sun to till the snowy cotton, may vote, for he 
represents production of wealth; but Story or Powers, 

who make of the dull block a wonder of admiration for 
thousands of ages, Hawthorne or Dickens, who throw 
on the blank virgin page words that call the smile or 
the tear to the faces of good men the world over, may 
not vote because they, forsooth, only deal with wealth 
already produced. What an elevation of muscle over 
brains! Truly, an argument worthy of its author. 

We cannot examine the reply now beyond the first 
chapter, It is pretty much in the same vein throughout. 





We commend it, and the essay which it tries to answer, 
to all good men and women who mean that, so far as in 
them lies, in the future none of their sons shall be ty- 
rants and no one of their daughters slaves. 

Boston. T. P. Evror. 


A CARD TO THE PUBLIC, FROM CALIFORNIA. 


The undersigned, officers of the California Woman 
Suffrage Association, and officers of County Societies 
which have unanimously withdrawn from the State So- 
ciety, as auxiliaries, take this method of informing the 
Association, and the public generally, of their resigna- 
tion and withdrawal from said Association. 

They will henceforth be held responsible for none of its 
acts, morally or financially. They are unwilling to work | 
under the dictatorship of broken-down politicians, or 
disappointed socialists, who have insinuated themselves 
into positions of honor and trust in the Board of Con- 
trol, with a view of promoting their own individual in- 
terests, instead of the good of the great cause so dear to 
the women of California. 

They have become satisfied that amicable and useful 
codperation with the present members of the Board of 
Control of the State Society is impossible, and that they 
can best promote the noblest of objects—woman’s en- 
franchisement—by other and wiser methods; therefore 
they hereby resign their offices and withdraw from the 
members of said Association. 

Mrs. A. A. HASKELL, Petaluma, President. 
- . r qr fe Cruz, | 
irs. M. Ek. B. LEWIS, Sacramento, |») 
Mrs. S. R. LATIMER, Santa Rosa, ¢ V!ce-Presidents. 
Mrs. L. J. WATKINS, Santa Clara, j 
Mrs. M. H. MCKEE, San José, Secretary. 
All ofiicers of the California Woman Sutfrage Association. 
Mrs. M. 5. B. LEWIS, President. 
Mrs. G, 8. BOWMAN, Treasurer. 
Dr. H. BOWMAN, Secretary. 
Officers of Sacramento W. 8. Association, 
Mrs. L. J. WATKINS, President. 
Mrs. OLIVIA HALL, Vice-President. 
Mrs. J. J. CRAWFORD, Recording Secretary. 
Mrs. M. H. MCKEE, Corresponding Secretary. 
Mrs. M. ©. PUTNEY, Treasurer. 
Oflicers of Santa Clara W. 8S. Association, 
Mrs. HARRIET BLACKBURN, President. 
Mrs. FAWNY BALDWIN, Vice-President. 
Mrs. MARY E. JORDAN, Treasurer. 
Mrs. DELLA PLERCE, Recording Secretary. 
Mrs. G. B. KIRBY, Corresponding Secretary. 
Officers of Santa Cruz W. 8. Association. 
Mrs. KATE ete 4h President. 
Mrs. EUNICE H. KELLEY, } v3.0. prosiao 
Mr FREEMAN PARKER,’ | Vice-Presidents. 
Mrs. ELLEN BUTTON, Treasurer. 


Mrs. A. A. HASKELL, Secretary. 
Oflicers of Sonoma County W. 8. Association. 








I received the following Card (for publication with 
ours) May 27,1870. By yesterday’s mail I received the 
copies of Card with genuine signatures, and the votes of 
societies, by every member, for withdrawal, with request 
to forward both Cards, and an article in explanation, to 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. You will oblige many friends 
by inserting both at an early day in your columns :— 

A CARD. 

The undersigned, elected members of the Board of | 
Control of the California Woman Suffrage Association, 
have—for reasons satisfactory to themselves, but involv- | 
ing no change of principle—withdrawn from all official 
and personal connection with said Association. 

CHARLES G. AMES, San José. 
FANNY B. AMES, San José. 
CELIA CURTIS, San Francisco. 
LAURA T. FOWLER, San Francisco. 
KATE M. ATKINSON, San Francisco. 
A. A. HASKELL, 
Pres. California Woman Suflrage Asso. 
PETALUMA, Cal., June 20, 1870. 
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WOMAN IN THE LAW. 


The old Common Law, in its treatment of woman, | 
particularly the married woman, being an expression of 
the barbarous views of men respecting her relation to | 
man and society, was itself a barbarity. It well-nigh | 
ignored her individuality, and her personal indepen- | 
dence it absolutely denied. If the single woman had | 
some rights, and might defend them, as soon as she was 
married they were merged in the husband. As to any 
voice in the government, she was a mere nonentity ; 
and as to the freedom of her own will, authority over 
her children, and the ownership and control of proper- 
ty, she was but litttle less. 

Such was her legal status for some centuries under 
that code of custom and usage denominated the Com- 
mon Law of England. Almost everywhere her right of 
participating in government is still either denied or ig- 
nored; but the difficulties in the administration of the 
law of estates, growing out of the unnatural position of 
woman in the law, have led to modifications of the bar- 
barous Common Law Code, by which some of her prop- 
erty rights have become recognized and protected, and 
many other improvements of her legal status have been 
correspondingly advanced. 

But, while these advances may indicate a more en- 
lightened age, they have sprung, for the most part, ftom 
either expediency or necessity, and not from a soand 
philosophical view of the case in the recognition of the 
principle underlying the whole social state, and on 
which government and law should be constructed and 
administered, viz: human equality. Our relatioa to 
the state and the statute, our rights and duties pertain- 
ing thereto, the right of property, and every other right 
and duty, except those that are necessarily involved in 
and limited by the masculine or feminine quality, spring 
from that nature which is the common inheritance of 
both sexes, who are, consequently, equal in all the rights 
of that common nature. 

This principle not having beeu recognized and acted 
upon in those changes we have mentioned, the ccnces- 
sions have necessarily been but partial and impertect, 
leaving great inequalities which still oppress the women 
with a heavy injustice. So long as the law, in what it 
claims and what it confers, takes cognizance of sex and 
varies itself accordingly, it must be, what it is, a confu- 
sion, a contradiction, and a wrong. The only thing 
that can unravel the tangled web, and give to the law 
wisdom, harmony and equity, is to abolish all reference 
to sex in its forms and administration, and recognize 








|own extravagance with her own money, if she have 


only persons of equal rights and responsibilities. Ev-| 
ery person, except a legal infant, idiots, and the insane, 


should be held solely and alone competent and responsi- | 
ble in all things with which the jaw has to do, and nei- 
ther the fact nor the idea of male or female should be 
considered by the law at all. Every such person should 
be legally competent to acquire, hold and transfer real 
property, to enter the market and buy or sell, and to| 
make and execute contracts, and no second party should 
have power to intervene or be in any way involved in 
the transactions except by mutual agreement. Why 
should a husband or a wife have the right of dower 
each in the other’s estate, and that dower encumber the 
property in case of a transfer, unless both shall sign the 
deed? When a wife goes into the market and pur- 
chases goods, why should she not be the sole responsible 
contractor? Why should her bill be sent to the, per- 
haps, dissatisfied and indignant husband to be disputed 
by him, and payment, it may be, refused only at the end 
of alawsuit? Let the true principle of the equality of 
the sexes and of the exclusive individual responsibility 
of each be recognized by the law, and all’such confusion 
will cease; and the dressmaker and her lady customer 
who disputes her $1500 bill will have to fight the battle 
themselves alone over the items and the charges, and, 
in the end, the latter will have to foot the bill of her 


any; and if she have none, the worker in silks and 
laces should have looked more sharply to her customer. 
The old adage applies nowhere better than here: “Let 
every tub stand on its own bottom.” 

Let there be no more patching of the Common Law 
by special statute to meet emergency. Strike at the 
foundation, and declare the absolute equality of man and 
woman before the law. Legislate for persons only, and 
give every human being of adult years the same legal 
status, Let the woman buy or sell, but make her pay 
her own debts and collect her own claims. Tax the 
woman, but give her exclusive control of her own prop- 
erty. Tax the woman, but give her representation in 
the tax-making power. Hold her responsible to every 
law, but give her equal voice in making and administer- 
ing it. Found the government on a principle that 
knows no distinction of sex, but recognizes only persons 
who have equal powers in its creation, equal rights in 
its administration, and equal responsibilities under it. 
Then the government, in so far, will be a reflex of that 
Divine Commonwealth where “there is neither male nor 
female, but all are one.” DaAvip PLUMB. 

VALHALLA, Westchester Co., N. Y., July, 1870. 
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HOW WOMEN GET THEIR DRESSES MADE. 


While in the form and number of woman’s different 
articles of attire a reform is most obviously needed, 
something easier should be possible, also, in our mode of 
obtaining them. The tailor and the mantuamaker are 
the representatives of two systems, as different in their 
simplicity and convenience as the garments which they 
manufacture. Compare the time which a woman must 
give to the preparation of her clothing with that re- 
quired from the masculine world. When a gentleman 
wishes a new suit, he finds cloth, trimmings and maker 
at the same store, and visits that but once for the pur- 
pose of giving his orders. No perplexing counsels are 
held as to the cut of the sleeves, the goring of the skirt, 
or the trimming of the collar; the measures are quickly 
taken, and a few words comprise a!l directions that are 
needed. Sheuld the articles, when sent home, prove a 
missfit, they can be returned on the tailor’s hands and 
another trial made, without risk to the customer. 

A lady must buy her goods at one store, take them off | 
to the mantuamaker, decide with her as to the shaping 
of a dozen different parts, with a chaos of the last fash- 
ion-plates spread out before her, considering meanwhile 
which is most likely to be becoming, and. if she be of an 
economical turn, which will come out of the cloth, which 
will admit thereafter of alteration, and which is most 
antipodal to the styles of the past season, and especially 
to those of her neighbors. These vital points settled, 
she proceeds to beat about the streets for a whole after- 
noon in search of silks, gimps and buttons of the pre- 
cise shade, for this laborious course is necessary if she 
would not pay her workwoman treble their value. 

Most ladies learned long ago that it is ruinous to give 
artistic dressmakers untimited license concerning Her- 
nani, tea-rose silks, and the indeterminate values of 
plaitings and ruches. These trimmings delivered, other 
calls must be made upon the divinity who shapes her 
ends, in order to try on the glowing marvels during their 
successive stages. When they are at length completed, 
if the divinity is found to have given her particular fits, 
she is blest and thanks the gods; but if her garments 
are hopeless failures, she can look for no redress. The 
material was hers, and so now are all its changes and 
additions. 

There is one other course for a lady to pursue, and 
that is to take an itinerant dressmaker home and keep 
her in watchful presence during the whole fabrication, 
while she attends as usual to servants, dinners, children 
and guests; as if a gentleman should bring his tailor 
with him into his counting-room, and keep an eye on 
his seams and button-holes while consigning goods to 
the Southwest and bargaining for expected cargoes. 
When to these preparatory labors a woman must add 
the sewing of her own garments, she is indeed afflicted ; 
for the stitches to be set in modern array can only be 
compared to the sands upon the seashore. With such 
troublous experiences is every fresh costume ushered 
into the world. 

There are certain indications that a more simple, 
time-saving course is already inaugurated. We have 
observed with pleasure, during the past few years, the 
opening of stores for the sale of many articles of lady’s 
clothing which heretofore had to be laboriously made at 
home; and now morning-robes and street-costumes can 
be obtained, requiring but slight finishing at the hands 
of the wearer. The department of dressmaking is also 
added to many of our larger dry goods stores, so that we 
seem really approaching those simple arrangements by 
which gentlemen have so long been able to procure their 
attire. 

Tl at division of labor which man finds so profitable 
will be adopted by woman as soon as her own time be- 
comes to her more valuable than the wages a seamstress 
would receive. As she no longer weaves her cloth from 
the wool which her own hands have cleansed and card- 
ed and spun, but finds herself better served with the 
products of the manufacturer's loom, so in coming days 
she will cease to fashion for herself, like the members of 
primitive communities, every different article that she 
may need. These will be best obtained from those who 
make their production a specialty, and thus her own 
time be wholly given to one congenial pursuit. 

When all the petty and perplexing labors attendant 
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upon this ewe of her wardrobe shall be taken 
out of her days, what thought and leisure it will give for 
other and higher interests. At present her life is spent 
in “sorting ribbons and selecting lace,” and as much 
time is devoted to the matching a peculiar shade of ap- 
ple green as would go to the writing of an epic upon 
Jerusalem. Hereafter a few trained and gifted tastes 
shall devise the adornments of the world, and the gen- 
eral artistic perceptions of women, which. as Mr. Mill 
says, now find expression only in the variations of hume- 
made attire, writing poems and romances in flimsy silks 
and muslins, will be tempted to range into the higher 
walks of literature and art. The world may be affiict- 
ed, in consequence, with a greater quantity of daubs and 
doggerel, but if it gains thereby more thoughtful, healthi- 
er and happier women, it will gladly furnish carrets and 
obscure corners for their work.—Mrs. A. J. Woolson, in 
Boston Journal. 





FANS AND FANNERS. 


The fan, which in all ages has been recognized as an 
implement of feminine warfare, alike useful for purposes 
of attack and of defense, but which has of late years, by 
other arts and blandishments of the toilette, been cast 
somewhat into neglect, is about to be restored to its 
wonted importance, under a new impulse given to it by 
the Empress of the French, and the increasing demand 
for the industrial occupation of women. 

The manufacture of fans in Paris has become a mat- 
ter of high art and very extensive employment, even for 
educated women. Five hundred, and even a thousand 
dollars, are prices not uncommonly paid for the finer 
specimens. 

In England, where the manufacture once flourished, 
it has dwindled to nothing; and, stimulated by French 
example, and by the demand of the times, the Science 
and Art Department of the Crystal Palace, aided by a 
committee of ladies, have conceived and carried out 
very successfully the happy idea of such an exhibition 
of tans as will excite a new and useful interest in the 
manufacture. They accomplished the grand object by 
borrowing fans, and. have succeeded in bringing together 
a loan collection of more than four hundred fans— 
French, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, Chinese and Japanese. 
The Queen contributed twenty—among thenrone which 
was formerly the property of Marie Antoinette—and 
the Empress of the French a stil! larger number, 

Many of the fans are of considerable antiquity, some 
dating from the middle of the sixteenth century, There 
are in the collection conspicuous examples of beauty of 
design and workmanship, and exquisite specimens of 
painting on ivory, by the famous Vernis Martin, the se- 
cret of which is supposed to have died with him. In 
many other respects the collection is described as being 
exceedingly curious and beautilul. The collection is to 
be kept open during this and the next month, and a de- 
scriptive catalogue, illustrated with wood engravings, is 
to be published. Premiums are to be offered tor the best 
productions for an exhibition next year, such as will in- 
duce female art students to turn their attention to a very 
charming and lucrative branch of employment. 

We shall look with interest to the effects of this revi- 
val of the fan, in a moral! as well as an artistic or a com- 
mercial point of view; and shall expect not only to see 
a large increase of taste and skill and profitable occupa- 
tion among the women, but to realize a return of those 
memorable days in which, as Addison informs us, wo- 
men are armed with fans, as men were with swords, and 
sometimes did more execution with them; when wo- 
men studied diligently to become mistresses of the magic 
weapon, and of all the graces and flirts and vibrations 
that enter into that little modish machine; when the 
flutterings of the fan—-the angry, the modest, the tim- 
orous, the confused, the merry and the amorous flutter 
—were more expressive even than words; when, in fine, 
it was only necessary to see the tan of a disciplined lady 
to know whether she laughed, or frowned, or blushed. 
Those were times that tried men’s hearts. —Bouston Ad- 
verliser. 





TWENTY-EIGHTH CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY. 


The Rev. J. Vila Blake, minister of the Twenty-eighth 
Congregational Society, Boston, delivered the conclud- 
ing discourse before the society previous to the summer 
vacation, on the subject of.“Sutfrage for Woman.” 


Alluding to the nearness of the National Indepen- 
dence, he thought that on this day it was not unfit to 
continue the discussion on a national and political sub- 
ject, the political rights of woman. He should treat the 
subject, as in a previous discourse, by considering the 
objections which are urged against the movement. He 
then quoted from the criticisms of John S uart Mill, 
Margaret Fuller and Bushnell, and met the objections 
therein contained by advancing arguments to refute 
their statements. The question, he said, might recur 
whether or not the movement would be of any use, but 
that he should consider at a fature time; at present it 
was enough to remove the objections. In closing he 
claimed that man was debarred from representing wo- 
man justly at all times, though he might represent her 
truly. A noble individuality of character and a com- 
munity of interests were needed. Four grand ideas 
stand forth—Individuality, Association, Morality and 
Freedom—and display the composite wonder of human. 
nature; each has its special significance, and, equally 
balanced, contains the secret of progress, and he thought 
that society would not be truly organized until each 
portion should be able to impress itself upon the other. 





Gop bless the cheerful people—man, woman. or child , 
old or young, illiterate or educated, handsome or homely. 
Ovex and above every other social trait stands cheerful- 
ness. What the sun is to nature—what God is to the 
stricken heart which knows how to lean upon Him— 
are cheertul persons in the house and by the wayside. 
They go unobtrusively, unconsciously, about their silent 
nission, brightening up society around them with the 
happiness beaming from their faces. We love to sit 
near them. We love the expression of their eye, the 
tone of their voice. Little children find them out, oh! 
so quickly, amid the densest crowd, and passing by the 
knitted brow and compressed lip, glide near, and laying 
a confiding little hand on their knee, lift their clear 
young eyes to those loving faces. 





In the augmentation of her liberty and the enlarge- 
ment of her sphere, woman has forsaken no duty of 
home, and lost no grace of tenderness and love. She 
has become a better mother, a better wife, daughter, sis- 
ter, friend, by just that enlargement which it was pre- 
dicted would unsex her. Experieuce has shown that as 
women are made to be worth more to society at large, 
and in public interests, they become richer at home, and 
are capable of building it better, and administering its 
duties and affections more skillfuily and refinedly.— 
Henry Ward Beecher. 





EIGHT young women officiated as pall-bearers at the 
a of Mary Gleason, one of their associates, at Troy 
recently. 
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WOMEN’S COLLEGES. 


The daily papers, which have faithfully reported the 
college commencements as they have occurred, reiin- 
nounce the always existing fact, that the great need of 
most of the colleges at the present time is money. More- 
over, they state that this impecuniosity is likely to be 
chronic -that for a Jong time, if not forever, money 
must and will be the great need of these institutions. 
The employment of famous men in the professional 
chairs, the enriching of cabinets and libraries, and the 
constantly enlarging scope of human study, investiga- 
tion and knowledge, necessitate a vast outlay of money, 
and always will. Hence, the male colleges, already es- 
tablished, stand ready to absorb all the means devoted 
by wealthy people to generous culture, and a large and 
liberal education. 

In the face of this one fact alone, how unwise and 
how lacking in true economy is the demand that col- 
leges shall be established for women, separate and dis- 
tinct from those for men! What unnecessary expense 
would be involved in founding, endowing and keeping 
up separate colleges for women! Nor are these needed, 
for the majority of the male colleges to-day lack stu- 
dents, quite as much as money. We have been told 
this by members of the Faculty of three of the New 
England colleges within six months. We do not make 
any mention of the violation of natural law, which in- 
dicates a co-partnership of the sexes in the family, the 
school, the church, social life—in everything. We now 
only base our plea for the admission of women to all 
educational! institutions as freely as men are received, on 
the fact that there is room for them in these institutions 
and that to establish separate colleges for women would 
be a needless and enormous expense. 

All the first-class colleges and universities, with fa- 
mous men in the professional chairs, with vast endow- 
ments, with grand libraries, and wonderful cabinets, 
still closed to women—save the Michigan State Univer- 
sity at Ann Arbor, Mich.—should and yet will be thrown 
open to them. Women’s educational institutions, of 
whatever pretensions, wherever they exist, whether legal, 
medical, or collegiate, hold inferior rank to those of men, 
and always will. It costs millions of money to establish 
a first-class coYege for either women or men—and no 
state and no individual is going to appropriate funds to 
keep up two sets of expensive colleges, when only one 
is needed. As things are now, it is always the woman's 
college that is stingily cared for. Our present expen- 
sive colleges are sufficient for both sexes, and they 
should be taught together, side by side. It would be 
better for both. 

We do not believe in colleges for women alone, any 
more than for men alone. It is not easy to obtain the 
best instruction for female colleges. The inferior posi- 
tion of woman, in our present civilization—our whole 
system of government, as far as women are concerned, 
being based on woman’s assumed inferiority—operates 
to keep the best educators out of the professional chair, 
of a woman’s college. They will not accept them—or if 
they do, they leave to go on the faculty of the male col- 
lege at the earliest opportunity. The best and the 
most of everything is provided for the male college—the 
female college is left to shirk for itself. Such manifest 
injustice to woman stings us to the very soul. It is all 
wrong, and utterly indefensible. When is this state of 
things to be remedied? How long are gifted, serious, 
thoughtful, intellectual girls—and there are not a few 
even in these fearful days of abominable fashions, of 
frivolous tastes, and of fast living—to deplore their wo 
manhood, which dooms them to an inferior culture, and 
to comparative ignorance ? 





“REV. MR. FULTON.” 


This gentleman has a decided penchant for getting 
into hot water. A theological Heenan, he is forever 
rolling up the sleeves of his spiritual coat, and challeng- 
ing somebody toa game of doctrinal, moral or religious 
fisticuffs. The public utterance of any opinion that 
does not square with his ipse dizit, rouses him, as does 
the exhibition of a red rag the taurine combatant with- 
in the Spanish arena. For this divine’s conceit is equal 
to his pugnacity, and he verily believes his own ipse 
dizit to be synonymous with, “Thus saith the Lord.” 

The remarkable pulpit talents of Rev. Wm. H. H. 


* Murray, who preaches in Park srteet church, have told 


on Mr. Fulton’s audiences lately—who holds forth 
across the way, in Tremont Temple—an unpardonable 
offense in the estimation of the latter gentleman. So 
when Mr. Murray flaunted the red rag in Mr, Fulton’s 
face, a few Sundays ago, by speaking in warm eulogy of 
Charles Dickens, and expressing his belief that the la- 
mented writer had gained immensely by an exchange 
of worlds, Mr. Fulton was excited to a condition of bel- 
ligerence almost frantic. He rushed to his pulpit, and 
sent hot shot after Rev. Mr. Murray in a very lively 
manner. He declared that Charles Dickens died of in- 
temperance, and rounded off the matter by dragging 
up, in its most odious form, the stale scandal concerning 
Mr. Dickens’ separation from his wife, and sent him, 
sane eeremonie, to a locality that shall be nameless, but 
to which—unadmonished by the present hot weather 
—he believes every Woman Suffrage advocate is bound, 
at a galloping pace. 

Nor was this the end of it. Through Mr. Fulton’s in- 
strumenta'ity, a meeting of the Baptist ministers of 
Boston, and its vicinity, was called in Tremont Temple, 
last Monday. About fifty came together, when he be- 
sought their endorsement of his intemperate tongue, by 
the passage of a resolution which he had drawn up, 
aimed at the condemnation of Mr. Murray, and the 





damnation of Mr. Dickens. He could not compass it. 
The ministers flatly refused his request. The conference 
lasted two hours, but although Mr. Fulton whittled 
down his resolution into two or three modified forms, 
each meaning the same as the original, but saying it a 
little more softly, he could not obtain the endorsement 
of even a respectable minority. While their opinions 
were evidently widely different from those Mr. Murray 
had advanced, the Baptist clergymen of Boston and its 
vicinity are, as a class, Christian gentlemen, who do not 


“Presume God's bolts to throw, 
Nor deal damnation through the land 
On all they deem their foe.” 
So poor Mr. Fulton is left alone in his censoriousn ess 
and audacity. 

The N. Y. Tribune, commenting on this gentleman’s 
efforts to distinguish himself, says, “If the Reverend J.D. 
Fulton were not a clergyman and a well-meaning man, 
we are afraid we should want to call him a donkey.” 
But does not the Tribune think this would be rather hard 
on the “donkey?” Where is Mr. Bergh, and his “So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals ?” 


“WHY DEMAND SUFFRAGE ALONE?” 


This is a question asked us by a serious and earnest 
correspondent, whose heart is in the cause of woman’s | 
elevation. She thinks we should demand woman’s ad- 
mission into all the educational institutions of the 
country—into every department of work for which she 
has capacity and inclination—for freedom of action and 
development. So we do. And we ask the ballot for 
her, primarily, because it underlies and guarantees this, 
and much more that we prize and desire for our sex. 

We ask the suffrage for women as a means, not an 
end. Werepeat what we have said a score of times— 
the ballot in this country, organized as it is, is the sym- 
bol of equality. American women are degraded while 
itis withheld from them. Hitherto we nowhere see so- 
cial and political degradation separated. The same in- 
fluences which exclude a class politically are sure to de- 
press it socially. It is always found impossible to win 
equity from society, while equality is refused in law. 
Thus even on that head we find full reason for desiring 
this stigma of legal inequality borne by American wo- 
men to be swept away. 

It is not suffrage alone we ask for woman; but her 
admission into every department of human life as com- 
peer and co-worker with man, in all the great purposes 
and duties of our advancing citizenship. We ask it for 
her sake. For woman has grown with the growth of all 
else in our larger and better civilization, and has come 
into possession of faculties and powers for which she has 
no use in the restricted sphere of the past. Only by 
using such powers as she already has, can she have 
more. And to retard or hinder her development by le- 
gal and social enactment is to hinder the operation of 
God’s law. 

We hold this also to be positively demanded by our 
present position, and indispensable to perfect civilization. 
It is from the want of a truthful recognition of woman, 
and of her true relation to the state, that her elevation 
to codperative service in the body-politic has been de- 
layed; and for the want of this codperative service, so- 
ciety has been the sufferer and civilization retarded. 
Whoever rightly forecasts the future, must be aware 
that questions of magnitude and interest must constant- 
ly arise, that will demand all the thought and all the 
energy of our united people to meet and grapple with 
and solve. The intellectual and moral power of woman 
must aid; her wisdom, activity and experience be 
thrown into the solution of these coming problems. 
There is special work for her to do in the state that she 
cannot do now, and which cannot be done without her 
influence, her earnestness and her action—and which 
therefore, at the present time, is not being done at ail. 
Hence the state is suffering loss, and incalculable harm, 
and society isdeprived of vast benefits, as long as they 
are deprived of the freest and fullest measure of wo- 
man’s thought and energy and life. All the power of 
both, and that power united, is needed in the common- 
wealth. 

It may do for those who disbelieve in these things to 
carp and cavil and ridicule, sneer and stand aloof; but 
this only shows how low is the standpoint from which 
they heve looked at either the present or the future, 
and how carelessly they read the signs of the times. 
We are entering a new era of thought, religion and life. 
The public mind is fast ripening into a clearer vision of 
our social and political state. The adaptation of the 
highest improvements in science, the arts, and the ad- 
ministration of life, in every department; the loosening 
of ancient moorings; the removal of old landmarks; 
the sweeping away of farthest outposts, in every direc- 
tion, evidence the coming progress. We must be pre- 
pared for reictions and convulsions. But all who 
really confide in the great principles on which our re- 
public rests, who believe that God reigns and directs all 
things, will hail the introduction of woman into coépera- 
tive public life as one of the brightest harbingers of good 
to the reconstructed and developed republic. 


eee _ 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE BAZAR. 


The committee of three, appointed by the Executive 
Committee of the Woman Suffrage Bazar Association 
to confer with the Executive Committee of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association, have received 
the following official note from C. K. Whipple, Secreta- 
ry of that association :— 


In relation to the following propositions from the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Woman Suffrage Bazar Asso- 
ciation to the Executive Committee of the New Eng- 
land Woman Suffrage Association, namely, 

That the money raised by the Bazar shall be under 
the direction of the New England Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation; and 

That one half the net proceeds of the Bazar shall be 





New England Woman Suffrage Association becoming 
stock owners to that amount, 

It was voted, at a meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee thus addressed, held July 7, 1870, 

That the New England Woman Suffrage Association 
do cheerfully accept the trust conferred upon them by 
the Bazar Committee. 

C. K. WuIrP_Le, 


A true copy. 
Sec’y. N. E. W. 8. Association. 
JuLy 8, 1870. 
DONATIONS. 
A lady of Cambridge has promised articles for the 





| A writer in Packard's Monthly has taken upon her- 
self to prove that the Apostle Paul married, but was a 
widower at the time of writing his epistles. She makes 
‘out a pretty strong case. “Eusebius, Clement and other 
early historians,” says this writer, “speak of Paul as a 
married man, and according to the best historical eyi- 
dence we can get, he was at the time of writing the Epis- 
tle to the Corinthians,a widower. And thus he remain- 
| ed true to his dead, and admonished other men who had 
lost their wives to pursue a similar course. Is there 


| Bazar worth $50. A donation of one of Howe’s best , anything very objectionable in this advice?” We beg 


sewing-machines has also been made to the Bazar, |this Packard's Monthly correspondent, whoever sho 
through the courtesy of R. W. Drew, to be delivered | may be, todrop that subject immediately and forever, 





invested in the stock of the WomAN’s JoURNAL, the 


when desired. 
The following note, though marked “private,” we give 
to our readers, withholding the name and the date: 


I shall be very happy to make a contribution to the 
Fair, in the autumn, of the following articles, if I should 
hear from you of their acceptability. Will you be quite 
frank on the subject if they should appear to you to be 
unsaleable ? 

Six Roman photographs framed. 

A few of Fields & Osgoods’ good books. 

CIRCULARS. 

The special committee of arrangements have pre- 

pared a “Bazar Circular” for general distribution. The 


Executive Committee, and all others interested, can ob- | 


tain copies of them, in small quantities, on application 


|to Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. J. T. Sargent, or to the 


office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 


—_—- ee — SD 


LIVERIES. 


The tyrant covets domination for its own sake; but, 
with any nobleness of nature, is indifferent about its 
show. The snob covets domination, but mainly for its 
show. The American who puts livery or badge upon a 
man, to mark him for his flunkey,is both tyrant and 
snob, without any redeeming nobleness of nature. A 
correspondent sent us the above, but Dickens puts it 
better. 

“T never felt,” said he, “that I owned enough of a man 
to hang a livery upon.” 

We commend both to the consideration of would-be 
aristocracy at Newport and other watering-places. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
The address of Henry B. Blackwell and Lucy Stone, 
for the present, is West Brookfield, Mass, 





The Harpers pay G. W. Curtis a salary of $10,000 a 


year for his editorials for the Weekly and the:Monthly | 


“Easy Chair.” 

We see, by the reports of the “Victoria Discussion 
Society,” held at 9 Conduit street, London, that our 
friends and correspondents, Mr. and Mrs, William E. 
Doggett, of Chicago, were in attendance at the last dis- 
cussion, when Woman Suffrage was the topic of debate. 


The Ohio Congregational Conference met last week 
in Oberlin. They discussed Beecher’s orthodoxy and 
that of the Christian Union, President Finney saying 
that Dr. Beecher gave so much attention to doctrinal 


discussion, with such small results, that his sons and | 


daughters were disposed to be liberal, and not insist 
too much on doctrinal belief. Several ladies’ names ap- 
pearing on the list of deligates, their admission was op- 
posed by Dr. Wolcott, and finally they were refused ad- 
mission by a vote of 88 to 65. 

A friend writing from Ross Grove, IIl., says, “I would 
like to call the attention of those who urge that ‘women 
must not vote because they cannot fight,’ to the thir- 
tieth chapter of first Samuel, and to David’s disposition 
of that argument in his time. In our day, ‘men of Be- 
lial’ bring up this old argument of David’s time, to op- 


| pose women sharing equally with them the rights and 


duties of citizenship. ‘Because they go not with us to 
the battle,’ therefore they shall not divide, etc., etc.” 


The women of Russia, like women everywhere, are 
pressing up into new and hitherto forbidden fields of ef- 
fort. Weighted down, as women have been, with legal 
and social prohibitions, it is strange to see them springing 
forward eagerly into larger fields of thought and endeay- 
or, than they ever before have known. At a recent 
meeting of the Chemical Society of St. Petersburg, an 


elaborate paper was read by Miss Anna Wolkow, who | 


has exhibited remarkable ability in carrying out labori- 
ous scientific investigations. 


A communication was received by the Common Coun- 
cilof Chicago, from four ladies of that city, asking for 
the appointment of matrons in all the police stations, to 
take charge of and search the fzmale prisoners. It was 
decided to be impracticable, at present, to comply with 
the tull prayer of the petitioners, but the following was 
adcepted as the sense of the Board: Whenever these 
fow ladies and their assistants furnish, without cost to 
the city, a female attendant at the Armory, to search fe- 
mae prisoners artd attend to their wants, and also to at- 
tenl female witnesses committed there for want of bail, 
Captain Hickey, Chief of Police, shall afford said fe- 
mak attendant the best accommodations possible, she to 
act under the direction of the police officer in charge of 
the Armory Police Station. 


We are just beginning to be enlightened concerning 
the “important documents” which Mr. Tilton was so 
desivous to send to the friends of Woman Suffrage. It 
will be remembered that he pressed “3000 of his brother 
editors” into the service of publishing his “card extra- 
ordinary,” in which he asked every advocate of Woman 
Suffrage to send to him immediately his name and post- 
office address, that he might forward him “important 
documents,” ete. A lady, in a late letter to us, says, “The 
“important documents” which Mr. Tilton promised in 
his “card extraordinary” have begun to arrive. The 
first was a prospectus of the Revolution. The second 
was a copy of the Revolution.” It cannot be denied 
that Mr. Tilton showed considerable shrewdness in get- 
ting 3000 editors to render him gratuitous aid in circu- 


unless she intends to have the New Testament expur- 
gated of Paul. For if it be proved, indubitably, that 
| Paul was opposed to widowers marrying a second, third, 
|fourth, or dozenth time, if they so elect, we shall have 
him hustled out of the New Testament in “less than 
‘no time.” We are afraid the theological schools even, 
would give the cold shoulder to the great Apostle, 
Please, dear lady, turn your inquiring mind in other 
directions, 





| We see by the Chicago papers that Miss Elizabeth 
Peabody, beloved of all who know her, is attending the 
| annual meeting of “School Principals,’ now in session 
in that city. Her especial errand is the exposition and 
advocacy of the Kindergarten method of instruction, 
| She is received with great respect and courtesy, and is 
heard with the attention to which she is entitled by her 
experience, attainments and ability. One of the Chica- 
| go male principals, a Mr. B. F. Cutter, of the Washington 
School, opposed her with these astounding objections: 
| Kindergartens, as he understood them, were for the 
children of men of wealth. Besides, those schools were 
places where they killed children. It was a murdering 
of the innocents, and when the health reports showed 
so large an increase of deaths among children, it was 
proposed to still farther increase the mortality record by 
the establishment of Kindergartens. He uid not believe 
jinthem. He did not believe in drawing it fine and 
| feeding children with a silver spoon. Besides, we did 
not want any foreign ideas in this country; we were 
| Americans, living in the exact centre of the world; 
, why should we go to Germany for ideas ? 

Of course, Miss Peabody will drop the advocacy of 
Kindergartens, after this. 


A young lady, writing from East Northwood, N. H., 
says :—“We had a really glorious Fourth of July. The 
Baptist and Orthodox Sunday schools had a social picnic. 
The Declaration of Independence was read by a young 
‘lady. Mrs. Roberts responded to a toast on free schools 
‘and Sunday schools. 1t was the speech of the day. The 
Orthodox minister responded to a sentiment in tavor of 
Woman Suflrage, and made a very good speech in its be- 
halt, and the Baptist minister opposed it. A woman to 
| read the Declaration of Independence—a woman to make 

a speech—and a Woman Sutirage discussion on a Fourth 
(of July platiorm, in a beautiful grove, by the side of a 
pond, away from the noise and smell of gunpowder, was 
about the thing. What say you? So you see this little 
corner of New Hampshire has some life in it, though 
the New Hampshire Legislature, at last accounts, were 
discussing the grave question ‘whether women should be 
hugged a litile, or hugged to death.’ Mrs. Roberts is do- 
ing a good work in this town. She is superintendent of 
the Baptist Sunday school, and all say they never have 
had so good a school before. The impression is preva- 
lent that she knows a good deal more than most men. 
I had my thoughts as I saw her standing and speaking 
on the platform with the man that preaches to her every 
, Sunday, and an ex-minister with his mouth full of tobae- 
co. Mrs. Roberts went to the Concord Suffrage meeting, 
and got a little courage there. I think she will givea 
lecture on Woman Suffrage in the Orthodox church. 
She is arelative of the pastor, and he has said he should 
be very glad to have her speak in his church. He paid 
her a very high compliment from the platform, and I 
have no doubt felt proud of her.” 











THE CHINESE PUZZLE. 

It is proposed to import into this country, upon con- 
tracts for labor at 75 cents per day, in gold, large bodies 
of Chinese workmen. In other words, American capi- 
talists seek to reduce the compensation of American 
| laborers by a practical application of the law of supply 
{and demand to wages. 

The possibility of thus supplanting the American la- 
borer grows out of the extraordinary disproportion be- 
tween the price of labor at home and abroad, as meas- 

ured in gold. In China, a man will work ten days for 
|as much gold as will buy one day’s work in America. 
Such a disproportion never before existed. Why this 
| unusual disproportion ? . 

| It arises from our absurd and artificial system of 
|finance. Gold is too cheap in proportion to everything 
|else. Government has enhanced the value of a cur- 
rency enormously expanded, and nominally incoiyve7:- 
ible by “bearing” the price of gold. Our greenbacks 
| and national bank paper, if left to-the natural action of 
| an open money market, would probably be worth about 
two thirds of their face in gold. in popular parlance, 
gold would be about 50 per cent. premium. But every 
movement of operators in that direction is met by large 
sales of gold by government, for the purpose of deteating 
them, and thus a constant dread of competition with the 
overwhelming money power at Washington operates 
as a perpetual incubus on the gold market. 

The consequence of this government interference is, 
that gold is artificially cheap, unnaturally cheap, cheap 
out of all proportion to every other commodity, labor 
included. 

To guard against the excessive importation of foreign 
commodities, which would have resulted from the in- 
flation of our currency, and the advance of prices con- 
sequent upon the unnatural abundance of paper money, 
an enormous tariff has been laid upon all imported 
goods, And yet, in spite of duties amounting to 20, 30, 








lating the Revolution. 


50, in some cases 100 per cent., upon their value, our im- 
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portations are still excessive—placing vast sums in the 
hands of government from duties, and creating a fright- 
ful balance of trade against us. This balance is met by 
transfers of our national indebtedness from American 
to European holders, thus piling up a foreign debt at the 
rate of more than one hundred millions of dollars per 
annum. 

The combined effect of an easy money market and a 


high tariff has been to stimulate manufactures. | 


Thence has resulted an increased demand for skilled la- 
por. Laborers have naturally combined to take advan- 
tage of this increased demand, and have forced employ- 
ers to pay exorbitant wages. 

A mechanic who, before the war, worked faithfully 
for ten hours, for $1.75,in gold, now works less faith- 
fully and efficiently for eight hours, for $3.00 in gold, on 
an average. In other words, the same labor earns about 
twice as much gold as it earned before the war. 


Thus the employers find the artificial facilities of an | 


easy money-market and the artificial protection of a 
high tariff neutralized by the enhanced cost of labor. 
It is natural that they should seek relief by importing 
labor from China at less than one third the cost of our 
own. It is equally natural that our working men and 
women should demand for labor the same protection 
that the manufacturers have already demanded and ob- 
tained for the products of labor. 

On the one hand, the capitalist is threatened with 
ruin by the exactions of organized bodies of working 
men, who seek to advance the naturai rate of wages to 
an artificial standard by concert of action, by intimida- 
tion of underbidders, and by compulsion of capitaiists. 

On the other hand, the working man finds himself 
threatened with ruin, and the country finds itself men- 
aced with permanent deterioration from a wholesale im- 
portation of servile labor. 

The complication grows out of an attempt to regulate 
the value of money by legislation. An expanded cur- 
rency and a protective tariff naturally create an infla- 
tion in the values of commodities as measured by cur- 
rency. Gold, which is itself a commodity, should share 
that inflation. The evil grows out of the fact that 


government persists in regulating and depressing the | 


value of gold. In other words, thut gold is too cheap in 
comparison with all other values. 

There are two remedies, two only. Either let govern- 
ment contract the currency and reduce the tariff, or else 
let it cease to depress the price of gold, and apply its 
surplus every mouth to the extinction of its debt. 

If one course, or the other, is not speedily adopted, 
the country will be overwhelmed by a flood of foreign 
ignorance and semi-barbarism. 

The Fifteenth Amendment ensures the admission of 
all men to political powers. A corrupt and ignorant 
people will elect corrupt and unprincipled rulers. In- 
stead of attaining our ideal of a model “republic,” a 
natural aristocracy of virtue and ability based upon the 
universal suffrage of all intelligent citizens—women as 
well as men—we shall be in danger of a rule of dema- 
gogues resulting in a military despotism like the govern- 
ment of France. 

This is the lesson of history,—that when ignorance 
overmasters intelligence under constitutional forms, in- 
telligence will overthrow those constitutional forms and 
subvert the public liberties, 

We have already large bodies of ignorant voters. 
Their influence is already manifested in a declining 
standard of public morality. Uncle Sam has enough 
bad boys in his school. He cannot aflord to admit a 
horde of barbarous Asiatics. 

Yet the gravitation of self interest is almost irresist- 
ible. The power of capital is almost absolute. In spite 
of enlightened patriotism and in defiance of public 
opinion, the importation of “cheap labor” will be likely 
to continue, unless the cause is removed. This cause is 
the interference of government with the price of gold. 
An inflated currency and a protective tariff are bad 
enough. But, bad as they are, their evils would regulate 
themselyes, if gold, the only cosmopolitan measure of 
values, were allowed to regulate exchanges by being 
bought and sold in open market, like every other com- 
modity. With gold at 50 per cent. premium, American 
produce would pay our foreign debt instead of American 
bonds. The agricultural interests of the country would 
be promoted. ‘The discrepancy between American and 
Chinese labor, as measured by gold, would be so greatly 
diminished that capitalists would have no inducement 
to import foreign workmen, and the “Chinese question” 
wouid settle itself. H. B. B. 

WEstT BROOKFIELD, MAss. 





THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


SIX MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


The WomAN’s JOURNAL has just completed its first 
half year. We know from letters, and from other 
sources, with what good will it has been welcomed. It 
has received, as we think it has deserved, the confidence 
of all the friends of Woman Suffrage. As our question 
grows, and forces itself on public attention, it must be 
answered. 

The JouRNAL is one of the best sources of enlight- 
enment. We wish it were in every family in the Union, 
read by every man and woman. The price for the half 
year just commencing is only one dollar and fifty cents. 
Will not every one who reads this article procure at 
least one subscriber for the remainder of the year? 
That one subscriber will forever after be right on this 
most important subject. 

The rich need it. Their daughters are perishing for 
lack of occupation. The poor need it. Their daugh- 
ters suffer for want of better work and better wages. 
The government, society, institutions of learning, every 
thing and every place waits and suffers for need of wo- 
man’s natural influence. 

Lét the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, then, as a means to this 
end, be widely circulated and carefully read. L. 8. 


LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 


CorsTton, SALTFORD, SOMERSET, Eng., } 
June 24, 1870. 


After two months of continued dry weather, and a 
week of tropical heat, at length we hail a cooler day and 
the prospect of rain. I suppose when it does come we 
shall have it in torrents, but it seems very odd that our 
country can stand so little hot weather without all the 

springs drying up, artd threatening a general dissolution 
| of surroundings! The first crop of hay all over the 
country has been very bad—so thin and short, and no 
undergrass. According to statistics, the harvest will be 
good, and all deep-rooted plants will prosper. I suppose 
itis much the same with human beings, morally and 
physically—the deeper the root, the greater the vitality. 

I will not give you stale news by writing of Charles 
Dickens’ rightful burial in Westminster Abbey. He was 
worthy of public honor, for he did much to elevate the 
lowly, and called attention to the state of the poor, so 
that their relief followed. You know all this, for he 
was as well knowh and as much a favorite on your side 
of the Atlantic as in his native country. 

Miss Faithfull, in whom, as a co-worker, you feel an 
interest, is very busy, just now, giving elocution lessons, 
both private and in classes. She gives a course of six 
lessons, with readings from Rossetti, the Brownings, 
Tennyson, and others, for one guinea, and her private 
lessons are one guinea each. Of course there is much 
more advantage gained by the pupil in a private lesson, 
and it is much more trouble for the teacher. There is 
no mistake as to the fact that Miss Faithfull can teach 
elocution. She was at a sviree at Mr. D’Orsey’s, the cel- 
ebrated elocutionist, last week, and distinguished her- 
self there by her reading. 

The last thing on hand for “us women” is the passage 
—slow, but we hope sure—of the Bill for the Protection 
of Married Women’s Property, through the Lords. Lord 
Cairns, who introduced it for the second reading, did so 
with spirit and earnestness; but Lords Westbury and 
Penzance seemed to think badly of the bill. The Lon- 
don Times, in a leader on the subject, says :— 


“But such a phenomenon as unanimity among the 
law lords is not to be looked for. Lord Penzance this 
| year leads the opposition in a speech, which was greeted 
with approving laughter by those who thought with him. 
Lord Westbury was almost equally witty. The conser- 
vative soul of that eminent personage is painfully moved 
by a measure which he attributes to ‘the sensationalism 
which delights in extravagances,’ and which he thinks 
threatens to subvert the domestic relations which have 
existed for a thousand years!” 


I have always heard that the principle of this bill has 
worked very well in your country, and there is no rea- 
son why it should not be of much more use in ours, 
where men are not half as chivalrous to women as 
American men are. 

The English need much more legislation for women’s 
interests than any other country, notwithstanding for- 
eigners often declare that English girls are much too 
free in their manners. But there is a certain conven- 
tionality about English women which should be modi- 
fied, for unfortunately it does not prevent them from be- 
ing fast and frivolous in the higher circles, but only 
makes them, like sheep, follow each. other through a 
gap in the hedge. Most girls are afraid to say they like 
anything to do with movements for the higher education 
and improvement of women, for fear they should be 
laughed at. Ridicule is by far the most powerful weap- 
on to use, if a measure is not wanted by people on the 
opposite side of the House! 

I am happy to say that the Property Bill has pro- 
gressed so far as to be referred to a select committee, 
where, however, I very much fear, it will be so amended 
that ten to one we may not recognize it again! 

We are in the height of croquet just now, in the coun- 
try, and nothing is heard but the tap of mallets and 
click of balls behind every wall and shrubbery in the 
place. I think it is a detestable game when played in a 
large company. A select game of four earnest players 
is not bad; but when people begin to flirt, and forget 
their hoops, and quarrel over prizes, it is time to hold 
up and quit the game. 

I shall weary you, and the readers of your admirable 
journal, if I continue this nonsense, so I close for to- 
day. Yours truly, 





Auice B. LEGEYT. 





WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING, 
The Queen of Denmark spends annually only one 
hundred dollars for new dresses. 





Queen Victoria pays liberal pensions to seventeen old 
servants of Prince Albert in Germany. 


St. Paul has a Working-woman’s Building Society, for 
thg negotiation of homestead loans. It is needless to 
add that its benefits are confined to lone women. 

The women of the village of Ithaca, whose names 
were upon the last corporation tax-roll, voted on the 
water works question, generally voting against the 
measure. 

The Young Ladies’ Aid Society of Canandaigua is 
about erecting a tablet in the Court House in that vil- 
lage, in memory of deceased soldiers, and will expend 
$1,800 in the work. 

The Spanish Order of Noble Ladies, which has been 
conferred on Madam Ollivier, carries with it the title of 
“Excellency” and confers a rank equivalent to that of 
grandee. There are at present in France only ten-other 
ladies who have a right to wear it. 

Two Danbury ladies, Miss D. C. Benedict and Miss V. 
M. Knapp, while gathering wintergreens on Canaan 
Mountain, recently, came across a rattlesnake which they 
killed. The viper was four feet long, six inches around 
the body, and had eleven rattles—the largest snake of 
the kind ever killed in that region. 

B. B. Russell of Boston is about to publish a Life of 
Dickens—*A Woman's Memorial Volume,” from the pen 
of Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford. At Christmas time he 
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will publish a volume of Mrs. Hanaford’s poems, which 
Miss Ellen E. Miles is now arranging for the press. 
Mrs. Hanaford’s portrait will accompany the poems. 


Miss Alcott is now traveling in Normandy, and her 
health is much improved. Her publishers announce 
that 32,000 copies of “An Old-Fashioned Girl,” and 54,- 
000 copies of “Litthe Women,” have been called for. 
Within one year, Messrs. Roberts Brothers, publishers, 
have paid Miss Alcott over $10,000 as author’s percen- 
tage on those two books. 


Mrs. Louise Smith of Buxton died in Auburn, Me., 
last week, from the effects of injuries sustained a few 
weeks ago by being thrown from a carriage at Danville 
Corner. Mrs. Smith was a woman of remarkable ener- 
gy, and by her own unaided efforts has educated her 
four sons, each of whom has graduated from college 
with credit. Two of them are now in the ministry, and 
one is a physician. 


Mrs. Horace Mann writes to the Transcript, from 
Cambridge, that the teachers who went out from Bos- 
ton to Buenos Ayres with Count Zaba, to open schools 
in the Argentine Republic, have been well received in 
their new home, and are soon going out to San Juan, 
President Sarmiento’s native province, where their 
schools are to be. Two Catholic teachers are now 
wanted to take charge of a high and normal school for 
girls near the city of Buenos Ayres. 


The ancient walls of the Paris Sorbonne have wit- 
nessed the investiture of a lady with the robe of Doc- 
tor of Medicine. Miss Garrett, whose name is so well 
known to our readers, has passed the five examinations 
necessary to obtain the rank of M. D. from the Faculty 
of Paris, and is now entitled to write the much-desired 
letters after her name. To gain the rank of L.S. A. 
(Licentiate of the Society of Apothecaries) in England, 
she surmounted numerous difficulties, passing through 
a gate in the faces of all succeeding female aspirants 
even tothatrank. The Pagis examinations have been 
conducted at different times, and each examination has 
necessitated a brief and rapid journey to Paris, for Miss 
Garrett has left no item of her usual work unperformed 
while preparing for the distinction she desired. All the 
papers also had to be written in French—a not incon- 
siderable addition to the trial to be encountered. To 
have attained the degree of M. D. of Paris is to have 
achieved an honorable distinction; and we congratulate 
Miss Garrett on the successful termination of her work. 
—The Queen. 


Forty-two petitions in favor of the abrogation of the 
Common Law, which gives the property and earnings of 
married women to their husbands, were sent from Dublin, 
and different parts of Ireland, to the House of Commons 
this session, through Miss Anne Isabella Robertson, 
Hon. Secretary to the Dubiin Society; and eleven other 
petitions were sent from Belfast, ete. Several other pe- 
titions from Ireland are in course of preparation for the 
House of Lords. Miss Robertson was invited, as the 
representative of Ireland, to join the conference lately 
held in London, for a discussion with reference to the 
future work of the Woman Suffrage movement. Nu- 
merous petitions in favor of Woman Suffrage have 
been sent from Dublin and from North, South, East, 
and West of Ireland. Colonel Taylor, M. P. for county 
of Dublin, who voted against Mr. Mill's motion in 1867, 
voted in favor of Mr. Jacob Bright’s Woman Suffrage 
Bill in 1870. No members for Dublin county, city or 
university, voted against Mr. Bright's bill. Miss Mathil- 
de Blind delivered an able lecture on the 25th of June 
at the Eyre Arms, St. John’s Wood, England, on the 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
Office, 713 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The medical record of Dr. E. D. SPEAR, as a successful physi- 
cian in the treatment of chronic diseases, is without a parallel. 
Many are suffered to die who might be saved. Dr. Spear makes 
a direct appeal to the substantial, intelligent and cultivated eiti- 
zens of our country, and asks that his claims as a physician of ex- 
traordinary powers may be investigated. If you are beyond hu- 
man aid, Dr. Spear will not deceive you. If you have ong 
CHANCE, he will save you. Come to his office and consult him 
free. If you cannot visit, consult him by letter. 








Dr. Spear can be consulted at his office, 713 Washington street, 
Boston, or by letter, with stamp, free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 
Those who have friled to be cured by other physicians are respect- 

Sully invited to call on Dr. Srear. 6m May 21, 


- ‘REMOVAL. i 
The Original, Improved 


HOW E 


SEWING MACHINE, 


The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above celebrated Ma- 
chine has been removed to the new and elegant store recently fit- 
ted up at 

Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place. 

The superiority of these Machines for MANUFACTURING, 
and especially for FAMILY use, has long been acknowledged; 
and all in want of a first-class Sewing Machine are invited to visit 
our office, where the machines and the work done by them will be 
exhibited with pleasure. ' 





NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 
Nos. 48 and 50 'lemple Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

E. VARNEY, Manager. 


AGENTS WANTED in all unoccupied territory ly July 16. 





THE BLANCHARD 


Self-Threading Needle Company, 
No. 14 Temple Place, Boston, 


Will keep constantly on hand all of the standard Sewing Ma- 
chines, as cheap as can be obtained at any other place in Boston 
or elsewhere, being the only first-class place in the city where all 
the different machines can be found and their merits compared, 

Each MACHINE will be supplied with the great improvement of 
the day in Sewing Machines, the 


Blanchard Self-Threading Needle, 


without extra charge. Also, experienced operators constantly in 
attendance to give instruction on all the different machines, 
Every machine and needle will be warranted. 

We guarantee satisfaction in all cases. Orders by express will 
be promptly attended to, 


Terms made to suit Purchasers. 


DON’T FORGET THE NUMBER, 





Volsunga Saga, the Scandinavian counterpart of the Lay 
of the Nibelungen. 


At the recent session of the General Assembly of | 
Rhode Island, an act was passed authorizing the Gov-| 
ernor to appoint annually a Board of Visitors, to con- 
sist of seven ladies, with power to visit any penal or 
correctional institutions of this State where females are | 
imprisoned. Gov. Padelford has appointed the follow- 
ing named ladies to constitute the Board of Visitors 
for the current year: Mrs. Abby M. Stimson, Providence ; 
Mrs. Elizabeth 8. Engs, Newport; Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Chase, Smithfield; Mrs. Harriet A. Cook, Burrillville; 
Mrs. Margaret M. Aylsworth, Providence; Mrs. Abby 
W. Chace, Providence; Mrs. Margaret R. Hazard, South 
Kingston. Mrs, Elizabeth B. Chase has been foremost 
among those actively engaged in urging and pro- 
moting the establishment of the board. Mrs. Engs 
is well know as a leader in philanthropic enterprises in 
Newport. Mrs. Stimson is the estimable widow of John 
J. Simson, Esq. ‘The other ladies are, the wife of Hon. 
John 8. Cook, the wife of Prof. George I. Chace, the 
wife of Hon. Rowland Hazard, and the wife of Hiram 
B. Aylsworth, Esq., a sister of the Rev. Dr. R. H. Hat- 
field. A board thus constituted, says the Providence 
Journal, willbe able to present a report upon the institu- 
tions placed under their inspection, that will command 
the thoughtful consideration of our legislators even be- 
fore that commingling of the sexes in the halls of the 
State House which is waited fur and anticipated by 
those too desponding dames and damsels who will hope 
for nothing good to come from the masculine Nazareth. 





14 TEMPLE PLACE. 
J. B. BLANCHARD, Treas. R. W. DREW, Gey. AGENT. 
July 16. 6m 


‘HENRY MAYO & ©0,,_ 
WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known to the trade | 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Finx, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 


Finnan Haddiex, Hvliand Herrings, &e. 
PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
arch 26. 6m 








You cannot doa better thing for your wife on a washing day | 
than provide her a Doty Waeher and a Universal Wringer. It 
will keep aches from her back and arms, wrinkles from her fore- 
head and roughness from her hands. It will do the work of a 
hired woman and save your linen from being scrubbed out and 
her temper from being chafed out.—New York Weekly Tribune, 
March 22, 1870. | 

















WANTED, 
By a young lady of education, a situation as BOOK-KEEPER, 
CASHIER, or COPYIST. The best of references given. 

Addiess “H. K. W.,” 22 North Market Street, Boston. 

July 16. 2t 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 


Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 
Dr. Colby brings both professional skill and experience to her 
aid, in the treatment and cure of all 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


OFFICE+-579 Tremont Street 
near Union Park, , Boston. 


Office Hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., Saturdays and Sundays 
excepted. ee ¢' + 6m j aie _ San. 15. 
WALKING MADE EASY. 
Separate Rooms for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


. Ne KENISON & SON 
SURGEON CHLKROPODISTS, 


7 Se a ry Place. 
Patronized by PRINCE NAPOLEON, Sept. 24, 1861. 
CORNS, 25 cents each. NAILS, 50 cts. to $1.00. 
Diseases of the feet cured without pain or inconvenience to the 
tient. Dr. K. has had over 28 years of successful practice. Re- 
ers to physicians and surgeons of Boston and vicinity. 
Hours from 7 A.M. to9 P.M. Open m Sunday. ‘ly May7. 











WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE — 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second A venue, corner Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. ‘ 
Students of this school can attend the clinics at Bellevue Hospi, 
tal, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and the City Dispensaries. They 


| receive practical training in the New York Infirmary, which 


treats about seven thousand patients annually. 
Fall term commences first Monday in October. For announce 
ments and particulars address the Secretary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 
Jan, 22. 


- MISS H. W. MERRILL, 
Teacher of Drawing and Painting, 


34 STUDIO BUILDING. 
May 21. ; 


DR. WINDSHIP’S PROCESS 


Doubles strength in three months, promotes health to an equal 
degree, and is invaluable in the treatment of Asthma, Dyspep=ia, 
Obesity, Pulmonary Phthisis (first stage), Chronic Rheumatism, 
Nonsaigta, Torpor of Liver and Bowels, and General Debility. 
Office hours from 8} A.M. to7 P.M., at 851 WASHINGTON ST., 
first door north of Boston Theatre. ly June 18. 


ly 





ECALCOMANIE,DIAPHANIEand MATERIALS 

for WAX FLOWERs, FRUIT, &c. Instruction in Decal- 
comanie Free. Also instructions in Wax Work, Diaphanie for 
Stained Glass Transparencies, &c., &c. . 

MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Importer and Dealer in material for the above styles of work, 351 
WASHINGTON ST. (next the Boston Theatre), Boston, Mass. 
May 2. ly 
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Poetry. 


DICKENS IN CAMP. 


Above the pines the moon was slowly drifting, 
The river sang below; 

The dim Sierras, far beyond, uplifting 
Their minarets of snow; 








The roaring camp-fire, with rude humor, painted 
The ruddy tints of health 

On haggard face and form, that drooped and fainted 
In the fierce race for wealth ; 


Till one arose, and from his pack’s secant treasure 
A hoarded volume drew, 

And cards were dropped from hands of listless leisure 
To hear the tale anew; 


And then, while round them shadows gathered faster, 
And as the fire-light fell, 

He read aloud the book wherein the Master 
Had writ of “Little Nell.” 


Perhaps ’twas boyish fancy—for the reader 
Was youngest of them all— 

But, as he read, from clustering pine and cedar 
A silence seemed to fall ; 


The fir-trees, gathering closer in the shadows, 
Listened in every spray, 

While the whole camp, with “Nell” on English meadows, 
Wandered and lost their way. 


And so in mountain solitudes—o’ertaken 
As by some spell divine— 

Their cares dropped from them like the needles shaken 
From out the gusty pine. 


Lost is that camp, and wasted all its fire; 
And he who wrought that spell 2— 

Ah, towering pine and stately Kentish spire, 
Ye haye one tale to tell! 


Lost is that camp! but let its fragrant story 
Blend with the breath that thrills 

With hop-vines’ incense all the pensive glory 
That fills the Kentish hills. 


And on that grave where English oak, and holly, 
And laurel wreaths ent wine, 

Deem it not all a too presumptuous folly— 
This spray of Western pine! 

—Overland Monthly for July. 


WHOM DEATH t DOES NOT PART. 


If only in my dreams I once might see 
Thy face; though thou shouldst stand 
With cold, unreaching hand, 
Nor vex thy lips to break 

The silence, with a word for my love’s sake, 
Nor turn to mine, thine eyes, 
Serene with the long peace of Paradise, 
Yet, henceforth, life would be 

More sweet, not wholly bitter unto me. 


If only I might know for verity, 
That when the light is done 
Of this world’s sun, 
And that unknown, long sealed 
To sound and sight, is suddenly revealed, 
That thine should be the first dear voice thereof, 
And thy dear face the first—O love, my love! 
Then coming death would be 
Sweet, ah, most sweet—not bitter unto me! 
—Overland Monthly. 


Miscellany. 


MR. THOMPSON'S PRODIG AL, 


BY BRET HARTE. 














enced religion. “I got it in New Orleans in ’58,” said 
Mr. Thompson, with the general suggestion of referring 
to an epidemic, “Enter ye the narrer gate. Parse me 
the beans.” Perhaps this practical quality upheld him 
in his apparently hopeless search, He had no clue to 
the whereabouts of his runaway son—indeed, scarcely a 
proof of his present existence. From his indifferent rec- 
ollection of the boy of twelve, he now expected to iden- 
tify the man of twenty-five. 

It would seem that he was successful. How he suc- 
ceeded was one of the few things he did not tell. There 
are, I believe, two versions of the story. One, that Mr. 
Thompson, visiting a hospital, discovered his son by rea- 
son of a peculiar hymn, chanted by the sufferer, in a de- 
lirious dream of his boyhood. This version, giving, as 
it did, wide range to the finer feelings of the heart, was 
quite popular; and, as told by Rev. Mr. Gushinton, on 
his return from his California tour, never failed to satis- 
fy an audience. The other was less simple, and, as I 
shall adopt it here, deserves more elaboration. 

It was after Mr. Thompson had given up searching for 
his son among the living, and had taken to the examin- 
ation of cemeteries, and a careful inspection of the “cold 
hic jacets of the dead.” At this time he was a frequent 
visitor of “Lone Mountain”—a dreary hill-top, bleak 
enough in its original isolation, and bleaker for the 
whitefaced marbles by which San Francisco anchored 
her departed citizens, and kept them down in a shifting 
sand that refused to cover them, and against a fierce 
and persistent wind that strove to blow them utter- 
ly away. Against this wind the old man opposed a will 
quite as persistent—a grizzled, hard face, and a tall, 
crape-bound hat drawn tightly over his eyes—and so 
spent days in reading the mortuary inscriptions audibly 
to himself. The frequency of scriptural quotations 
pleased him, and he was fond of corroborating them by 
a pocket Bible. “That’s from Psalms,” he said, one day, 
to an adjacent grave-digger. The man made no reply. 
Not at all rebuffed, Mr. Thompson at once slid down into 
the open grave, with a more practical inquiry, “Did you 
ever, in your profession, come across Char-les Thomp- 
son?” “Thompson be d—d,” said the grave-digger, with 
great directness. “Which if he hadu't religion, I think 
he is,” responded the old man, as he clambered out of 
the grave. 

It was, perhaps, on this occasion, that Mr. Thompson 
stayed later than usual. As he turned his face toward 
the city, lights were beginning to twinkle ahead, and a 
fierce wind, made visible by fog, drove him forward, or, 
lying in wait, charged him angrily from the corners of 
deserted suburban streets. It was on one of these cor- 
ners that something else, quite as indistinct and malevo- 
lent, leaped upon him with an oath, a presented pistol, 
and a demand for money. But it was met by a will of 
iron and a grip of steel. The assailant and assailed 
rolled together on the ground. But the next moment 
the old man was erect; one hand grasping the captured 
pistol, the other clutching at arm’s length the throat of 
a figure, surly, youthful and savage. 

“Young man,” said Mr. Thompson, setting his thin lips 
together, “what might be your name ?” 

“Thompson !” 

The old man’s hand slid from the throat to the arm 
of his prisoner, without relaxing its firmness, 

“Char-les Thompson, come with me,” he said, pre- 
sently, and marched his captive to the hotel. What 
took place ther ehas not transpired, but it was known 
the next morning that Mr. Thompson had found his 
son. 

It is proper to add to the above improbable story, 
that there was nothing in the young man’s appearance 
or manners to justify it. Grave, reticent, and hand- 
some, devoted to his newly found parent, he assumed 
the emoluments and responsibilities of his new condi- 
tion with a certain serious ease that more nearly ap- 
proached that which San Francisco society lacked and 
—rejected. Some chose to despise this quality as a ten- 
dency to “psalm-singing ;” others saw in it the inherited 
qualities of the parent, and were ready to prophesy 
for the son the same hard old age. But all agreed that 





We all knew Mr. Thompson was looking for his son, | 
and a pretty bad one at that. That he was coming to | 
California for this sole object was no secret to his fellow- | 
passengers; and the physical peculiarities, as well as the | 
moral weaknesses, of the missing prodigal were made | 
equally plain to us through the frank volubility of the | 
parent. “You was speaking of a young man which was | 
hung at Red Dog for sluice-robbing,” said Mr. Thomp- | 
son to a steerage passenger, one day; “be you aware of | 
the color of his eyes?” “Black,” responded the passen- | 
ger. “Ah,” said Mr. Thompson, referring to some mental | 
memoranda, “Char-les’ eyes was blue.” He then walked | 
away. Perhaps it was from this unsympathetic mode of | 
inquiry; perhaps it was from that Western predilection | 
to take a humorous view of any principle or sentiment 
persistently brought before them, that Mr. Thompson’s | 
quest was the subject of some satire among the passen- | 
gers. A gratuitous advertisement of the missing Charles, | 
addressed to “Jailors and Guardians” circulated priv ate- | 
ly among them; everybody remembered to have met | 
Charles under distressing circumstances. Yet it is but | 
due to my countrymen to state that when it was known | 
that Thompson had embarked some wealth in this | 
visionary project, but little of this satire found its way to | 
his ears, and nothing was uttered in his hearing that | 
might bring a pang to a father’s heart, or imperil a possible 
pecuniary advantage of the satirist. Indeed, Mr. Bracy 
Tibbets’ jocular proposition to form a joint-stock com- 
pany to “prospect” for the missing youth, received, at | 
one time, quite serious entertainment. 

Perhaps, to superficial criticism, Mr. Thompson’s na- 
ture was not picturesque nor lovable. His history, as 
imparted at dinner, one day, by himself, was practical 
even in its singularity. After a hard and willful youth 
and maturity—in which he had buried a broken-spirit- 
ed wife, and driven his son to sea—he suddenly experi- 








| the proper quality of ceremoniousness in the sacrament 





it was not inconsistent with the habits of money-get- 
ting, for which father and son were respected. 

And yet, the old man did not seem to be happy. Per- 
haps it was that the consummation of his wishes left 
him without a practical mission; perhaps—and it is the 
more probable—he had little love for the son he had re- 
gained. The obedience he exacted was freely given, 
the reform he had set his heart on was complete; and 
yet, somehow, it did not seem to please him. In reclaim- 
ing his son, he had fulfilled all the requirements that his 
religious duty required of him, and yet the act seemed 
to lack sanctification. In this perplexity, he read again 
| the parable of the Prodigal Son—which he had long ago 
adopted for his guidance—and found that he had omit- 
ted the final feast of reconciliation. This seemed to offer 


between himself and his son: and so, a year after the 
appeamanes of Charles, he set about giving him a party. 

“Invite everybody, Char-les, he said, dryly; everybody 
| who knows that I brought you out of the wine-husks of 
iniquity, and the company of harlots; and bid them eat, 
drink and be merry.” 


Perhaps the old man had another reason, not yet 
clearly analyzed. The fine house he had built on the 
sand-hills sometimes seemed lonely andbare. He often 
found himself trying to reconstruct, from the grave fea- 
tures of Charles, the little boy which he but dimly re- 
membered in the past, and of which lately he had been 
thinking a great deal. He believed this to be a sign of 
impending old age and childishness; but coming one 
day, in his formal drawing-room, upon a child of one 
of the servants, who had strayed therein, he would have 
taken him in his arms, but the child fled before his 
grizzled face. So that it seemed eminently proper to in- 
vite a number of people to his house, and from the ar- 
ray of San Francisco maidenhood, to select a daughter- 


fog and wind drove chilly. “What does this mean?” 
he asked, turning a baleful face on Charles. 


morrow, but not to-night. Do not—I implore you—do 











he could “rare w from the beginning, and—love—as 
he did not love Charles. 

We were all at the party. The Smiths, Joneses, 
Browns and Robinsons also came, in that fine flow of 
animal spirits, unchecked by any respect for the enter- 
tainer, which most of us are apt to find so fascinating. 
The proceedings would have been somewhat riotous, but 
for the social position of the actors. In fact, Mr. Bra- 
cy Tibbets, having naturally a fine appreciation of a 
humorous situation, but further impelled by the bright 
eyes of the Jones girls, conducted himself so remarka- 
bly as to attract the serious regard of Mr. Charles 
Thompson, who approached him, saying quietly: “You 
look, ill Mr. Tibbets; let me conduct you to your car- 
riage. Resist, you hound, and I'll throw you through 
that window. This way, please; the room is close and 
distressing.” It is hardly necessary to say that buta 
part of this speech was audible to the company, and 
that the rest was not divulged by Mr, Tibbets, who af- 
terward regretted the sudden illness which kept him 
from witnessing a very amusing incident, which the 
fastest Miss Jones characterized as the “richest part of 
the blow-out,” and which I hasten to record :— 

It was at supper. It was evident that Mr. Thompson 

had overlooked much lawlessness in the conduct of the 
younger people, in his abstract contemplation of some 
impending event. When the cloth was removed, he 
rose to his feet, and grimly tapped upon the table. A 
titter, that broke out among the Jones girls, became ep- 
idemic on one side of the board. Charles Thompson 
from the foot of the table looked up in tender perplexi- 
ty. “He’s going to sing a doxology”—“He’s going to 
pray”—Silence fur a speech,” ran round the room, 
“It’s one year to-day, Christian brothers and sisters,” 
said Mr. Thompson, with grim deliberation, “one year 
to-day, since my son came home from eating of wine- 
husks and of spending of his substance on harlots.’’ 
(The .tittering suddenly ceased.) “Look at Itim now. 
Char-les Thompson, stand up.” (Charles Thompson 
stood up.) “One year ago to-day—and look at him 
now.” 

He was certainly a handsome prodigal, standing there 
in his cheerful evening dress—a repentant prodigal, 
with sad, obedient eyes turned upon the harsh and un- 
sympathetic glance of his father. The youngest Miss 
Smith, from the pure depths of her foolish little heart, 
moved unconsciously toward him. 

“It is fifteen years ago since he left my house,” said 
Mr. Thompson, “a rovier and a prodigal. I was myself 
a man of sin, O Christian friends—a man of wrath and 
bitterness”—(“Amen,” from the eldest Miss Smith)— 
“but, praise be God, I’ve fled the wrath to come. It’s 
five years ago since I got the peace that passeth under- 
standing. Have you got it, friends?” (A general and 
sub-chorus of “No, no,” from the girls, and “Pass the 
word for it,” from Midshipman Coxe of the U.S. sloop 
“Wethersfield.”) “Knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you.” 

“And when I found the error of my ways and the 
preciousness of grace,” continued Mr. Thompson, ‘I 
came to give it to my son. By sea and land I sought 
him far, and fainted not. I did not wait for him to 
come to me—which the same I might have done, and 
justified myself by the Book of books, but I sought him 
out among his husks, and—” (the rest of the sentence 
was lost in the rustling withdrawal of the ladies). 
“Works, Christian friends, is my motto. By their works 
shall ye know them, and there is mine.” 

The particular and accepted work to which Mr. 
Thompson was alluding had turned quite pale, and was 
looking fixedly toward the open door leading to the ve- 
randa, lately filled by gaping servants, and now the 
scene of some vague tumult. As the noise continued, a 
man, shabbily dressed, and evidently in liquor, broke 
through the opposing guardians, and staggered into the 
room. The transition from the fog and darkness with- 
out to the glare and heat within evidently dazzled and 
stupefied him. He removed his battered hat and passed 
it once or twice before his eyes, as he steadied himself, 
but unsuccessfully, by the back of achair. Suddenly his 
wandering glance fell upon the pale face of Charles 
Thompson ; and, with a gleam of child-like recognition, 
and a weak, falsetto laugh, he darted forward, caught 
at the table, upset the glasses, and literally fell upon the 
prodigal’s breast. 

“Sha’ly! yo’d d—d ol’ scoun’rel, hoo rar ye!” 

“Hush !—sit down !—hush!” said Charles Thompson, 
hurriedly endeavoring to extricate himself from the em- 
brace of his unexpected guest. 

“Look at ’m!” continued the stranger, unheeding the 

admonition, but suddenly holding the unfortunate 

Charles at arm’s length, in loving and undisguised ad- 
miration of his festive appearance. “Look at ’m! Aint 

he nasty? Sha’ls, I’m prow of yer!” 

“Leave the house!” said Mr. Thompson, rising, with 

a dangerous look in his cold, gray eye. “Char-les, how 

dare you?” 

“Simmer down, ole man! Sha’ls, who’s th’ ol’ bloat ? 

Eh ?” 

“Hush, man; here, take this!” With nervous hands, 
Charles Thompson filled a glass with liquor. “Drink it 

and go—until to-morrow—any time, but—leave us!—go 

now!” But even then, ere the miserable wretch could 

drink, the old man, pale with passion, was upon him. 

Half carrying him in his powerful arms, half dragging 

him through the circling crowd of frightened guests, he 

had reached the door swung open by the waiting ser- 

vants, when Charles Thompson started from a seeming 

stupor, crying— 

“Stop!” 

The old man stopped. Through the open door the 


“Nothing—but stop—for God’s sake. Wait till to- 


this thing.” 


voice—something, perhaps, in the contact of the strug- 
gling wretch he held in his powerful arms; but a dim, 
indefinite fear took possession of the old man’s heart. 
“Who?” he whispered, hoarsely, “is this man ?” 

Charles did not answer. 

“Stand back, there, all of you,” thundered Mr. Thomp- 
son, to the crowding guests around him. “Char-les— 
come here! I command you—I—I— I—beg you—tell 
me who is this man ?” 

Only two persons heard the answer that came faintly 
from the lips of Charles Thompson :— 

“YOuR Son.” 

When day broke over the black sand-hills, the guests 
had departed from Mr. Thompson’s banquet-halls. The 





—deserted by all but three figures, that huddled togeth- 
er in the chill drawing-room, as if for warmth. One lay 
in drunken slumber on a couch; at his feet sat he who 
had been known as Charles Thompson; and beside 
them, haggard and shrunken to half his size, bowed the 
figure of Mr. Thompson, his gray eye fixed, his elbows 
upon his knees, and his hands clasped over his ears, as 
if to shut out the sad, entreating voice that seemed to 
fill the room. 

“God knows I did not set about to wilfully deceive, 
The name I gave that night was the first that came into 
my thought—the name of one whom I thought deai— 
the dissolute companion of my shame. And when you 
questioned further, I used the knowledge that I gained 
from him to touch your heart to set me free—only, I swear, 
for that! But when you told me who you were, and I 
first saw the opening of another life before me—then— 
then—O, sir, if I was hungry, homeless and reckless 
when I would have robved you of your gold, I was 
heart-sick, helpless and desperate when I would have 
robbed you of your love.” 

The old man stirred not. From his luxurious couch 
the newly found prodigal snored peacefully. 

“I had no father I could claim. I never knew a home 
but this. I was tempted. I have been happy—very 
happy.” 

He arose and stood before the old man. 

“Do not fear that I shall come between your son and 
his inheritance. To-day I leave this place, never to re- 
turn. The world is large, sir, and, thanks to your kind- 
ness, I now see the way by which an honest livelihood 
is gained. Good-by. You will not take my hand? 
Well, well. Good-by.” 

He turned to go. But when he had reached the door 
he suddenly came back, and, raising with both hands 
the grizzled head, he kissed it once and twice. 

“Char-les.” 

There was no reply. 

“Char-les !” 

The old man rose with a frightened air, and tottered 
feebly to the door. It was open. There came to him 
the awakening tumult of a great city, in which the prod- 
igal’s footsteps were lost forever.—Overland, for July. 

connate ‘ - 


MOCK TRIAL OF ! MR. BEECHER. 


That which afforded the g greatest entertainment on 
the picnic of Plymouth Chure h to Iona Island, on 
Wednesday, was a mock trial of Mr. Beecher, who had 
come over from his country residence at Peekskill, to 
spend the day with his friends. Mr. Beecher was taken 
into custody while on the boat, late in the afternoon, 
by Captain Duncan, and arraigned before a crowded 
court, held on one of the pretty glades on the island. 
The judge was the Rey, Mr. Gallager, and the jury was 
made up of ladies and gentlemen, Mr. Camp acting as 
foreman. Mr. Beecher, who was utterly unconscious of 
having committed any offense, was charged by the pros- 
ecuting attorney, Mr. Sherman, with having gone over 
to the Church of Rome. A long indictment was read, 
but in substance this was the charge, and in proof of it 
a number of witnesses, prominent members of his own 
congregation, testified to the fact. The strongest evi- 
dence was, however, the production of a photograph of 
Mr. Beecher officiating at the altar of a Romish church, 
arrayed in the full eanonicals of a Roman Catholic priest. 
Mr. Rockford, the photographer, of Brooklyn, who had 
produced the ‘photograph, gave evidence as to the iden- 
tity of the portrait. Mr. King appeared as counsel for 
the distinguished defendant, and did the best he could 
for his client. The jury, however, without leaving the 
box, found the defendant guilty, and the judge passed 
the very capital punishment of ordering the six lady 
jurors to kiss the pastor of Plymouth Church, a‘punish- 
ment that was so highly esteemed by the delinquent 
that he astonished the court by asking for the impanel- 
ling of another jury. —N. Y. Herald. 


——— ---—— — —<wee. - -- —_ 


WOMAN'S SYMPATHY. 


[From the Washington S/ar.] 

It has been a generally received opinion that women 
are not kind to women when in trouble, and that in 
case of a difficulty between aman and a woman, the 
sympathies of her own sex are more likely to be given 
to the man than to herself. If this has ever been true, 
is not the new education of the sex in this day chang- 
ing all that? The following extract from a letter re- 
ceived by alady in this city, from Mrs. MeFarland- 
Richardson, will interest many, and show that she, at 
least, has not found women lacking in sympathy for 
her. H.C. L. 


The great and abundant generosity which has met 
me on all sides, since my printed statement appeared, has 
touched, as much as it has surprised me. Nothing 
could have been more unexpected. It is useless for me 
to endeavor to give any adequate expression of my feel- 
ing to the women who write me with such kindness. 
1 am poor in words and in thanks. Ican only say that I 
do thank you from a full heart; that I send you my 
blessings, and that I sincerely pray that the light on 
your pathway may be as ry = as my shadows are dark 
and heavy. Good-bye, and Heaven bless you. 

Always yours, gratefully, 

ABBY SAGE RICHARDSON. 


—- or - 


IDEAL F FEET. 


The celebrated anatomist, Prof. Hyrtl, of Vienna 
University, recently opened one of his lectures to his 
class with the singular question, “Which is the most 
beautiful foot, considered from the anatomical stand- 
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There was something in the tone of the young man’s 








point ?” and then said: “It isremarkable that there can 
be so many divergent opinions on this subject. While 


lights still burned dimly and coldly in the deserted rooms - 
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the sons of men look upon a small, slender and grace- 
ful foot (a lady’s foot) as an ideal one, the anatomist 
utterly rejects it as beautiful, and only the large, long 
and broad foot is the ideal one in his eyes. Even the 
test classical writers of antiquity, Horace, Catullus 
and others, who had great appreciation of feminine 
beauty, never mentioned in the descriptions of their be- 
loved—and, as is well known, they had many—their 
small feet. The people belonging to the Celtic race 
have small feet; the Hindoos especially have such small 
feet and hands that they may be envied by many Euro- 
an countesses. The native troops of the English army 
in India possess in England their own armory, where 
cuiar kinds of weapons are constructed for them. 
he sword-hilts made for them are much too small for 
us to grasp with ease, The greatest beauties of Europe, 
the Italians, have really long and broad feet.” 














“Can you return my love, my dearest Julia?” “Cer- 
tainly, sir; I do not want it, I am sure.” 

The fence of a grave-yard in Pennsylvania bears an 
inscription in large white letters: “Use Jones’s bottled 
ale if you would keep out of here.’’ 


Human pledges can go no further. The negro voters 
of Louisville carry a banner inscribed: **We will live on 
hash before we will vote the Democratic ticket.” 

“Why, Charlie, I am surprised to see you making 
faces at your mother!” Charlie brightened up at once, 
and retorted, “\Why, I calculated to laugh, but, mamma, 
my face slipped.” 

It is understood that Greeley’s refusal to accept the 
chair of “What he knows about farming,’ has led Red 
Cloud to withdraw his offer to establish an agricultu- 
ral college on his reservation. 

It has been scientitically discovered that we have no 
further use for the “little busy bee,” as honey can be 
made better and cheaper by a new process. Bees must 
go into some other business, 

A Pennsylvania preacher has received for salary this 
year a currycomb, a keg of varnish and two dozen 
clothes pins. Whenever his children cry with hunger 
he gags them with a clothes pin, scratches them with 
the currycomb and lays on a coat of varnish, 

A bachelor says that all he should ask for in a wife 
would be a good temper, health, good understanding, 
agreeable physiognomy, figure, good connection, domes- 
tic habits, resources of amusement, good spirits, conver- 
sational talents, elegant manners, and money! 

An old hotel-keeper, in Washington, once posted on 
his dining-room door the following notice: “Members of 
Congress will go to the table first, and then the gentle- 
men. Rowdies and blackguards must not mix with the 
Congressmen, as it is hard to tell one from the other.” 

A business house in one of the little villages of Fay- 
ette County, Indiana, hangs out a sign, of which we 
give a true copy below: 

lemon 
Aid And 
lArd oil. 

“Jennie,” said a landlady to her help, the other morn- 
ing, “Jennie, was there any fire in the kitchen last 
night, while you were sitting up?” “Only justa spark, 
ma’am,” was the reply. ‘The landlady looked suspi- 
ciously at Jennie, but the innocent girl went on scrub- 
bing, and humming “Katy Darling.” 

A country poet, after looking about over life, has 
come to the following rhyming conclusion: — 

“Oh, L wouldn't tive forever, 
I wouldn't if I could; 

But L needn't fret about it, 
For | couldn't if [ would.” 

“Tickets, sir,’ said a railroad conductor, passing 
through one of the trains the otber day, to a passenger. 
“My face is my ticket,” replied the other, a little vexed. 
“Indeed,” said the conductor, rolling back his wrist- 
bands and displaying a most powerful hand of his own, 
“well, my orders are to punch all tickets passing over 
this road.” 

A New Hampshire farmer wanted a farm hand, and 
was applied to by an Irishman who wanted to work. 
The farmer objected to engaging Pat on the ground 
that two Irishmen previously in his employ had died on 
his hands. “Then you object to hiring me for that, do 
ye?’ said Pat. “Faith, and I can bring you ricommen- 
dations from many a place where I’ve worked that I 
never played such a trick!” 

The North Scituate (Massachusetts) stage overturned 
lately, having three passengers inside, none of whom 
were injured. An old lady, who does not come to town 
often, and who seemed to think that it was all in the 
play, put her head outof the window, after the coach 
had upset, and called to the driver, saying that “she 
guessed she would get out and walk up the hill, if the 
pesky thing was going to ride so onsteady.” 

Here is an epitaph from a Milwaukee cemetery :— 

Here'lies the body of Peter Grace, 

Who died from eating Sweitzer kase ; 

He finished six platters, commenced upon seven, 

And exploded. Of such is the kingdom of heaven. 
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TURKISH BATHS, 
1427 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
(Between Newton and Rutland,) 

Hot, pure air without moisture; ——— manipulation ; water 
&pray, douche, shower or plunge,—adaptec to the condition of the 
bather. Preventive, Resterative, Luxurious! The 
best of all refreshers in hot weather. . 

HOURS: Lapies—l0 A. M.to 1P.M, GenTLeMEN—6 to 84 
A.M.,2to9 P. M., and until 11 Wednesday and Saturday even- 
ings. (Closed Sundays). L. L. DEAN, M.D., Manager. IyMay28 


MRS. CURTIS, 
(Formerly Mrs. Cafter,) 
Fashionable Dress and Cloak Maker; 
No. 6 Hamilton Place, Room 8, Boston. Dresses titted for $1.00. 
Suits cut, basted and stitched for $2.00. é June 11. 











DISEASES 


— OF THE— 


HATIRand SCALP. 
DR. GEO. W. BABCOCK, 
{0. 28 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 


Dr. Barcock, having devoted ne J years to 
the special study of the Physiological Laws gov- 
erning the growth, color, and ary! structure of 
the Human Hair, is prepared, by a long and suc- 
cessful experience, to treat in a 


Scientific and Rational Manner 


all cases which may be presented. 
No charge for consultation, either in person or by letter. 








A Pamphlet and Cireular on the Hair and Scalp free upon ap- 
plication, or sent by mail free of expense when requested. 
June 25. ly 


THE 


LIBERAL CHRISTIAN. 


A Large, Eight-page Weekly Paper, 


FOR FAMILY READING. 





REV. J. B. HARRISON, Editor. 





Almost universally conceded to be one of the ablest and best 
religious papers in the world, containing articles from the ablest 
writers in the country, correspondence from all parts of this coun- 
try and Europe, a literary department of unrivalled excellence, 
readings for the fireside and the young, besides a fresh discussion 
of the important questions of the day, and an interesting summa 
ry of Religious intelligence and the news of the week. 

This is one of the largest double-size Religious weeklies pub- 
lished, beautifully printed with large new type on white paper, 
and is in all respects 


A Complete Family Newspaper, 


Having for its object the Investigation and Presentation 


ESSENTIAL CHRISTIAN TRUTH, 


IN THE SPIRIT OF 


Christian Love and Liberty 


among professing Christians of every name and sect. 


Contributions from the best writers of the country fill its pages 
weekly. Among its regular contributors are 


REV. HENRY W. BELLOWS, D.D., 
REV. ORVILLE DEWEY, D.D., 
REV. FREDERIC H. HEDGE, D.D. 
REV. W. RK. ALGER, 
REV. ROBERT COLLYER, 
REV. A. D. MAYO, 
REV. GEO. H. HEPWORTH, 
REV. CHAS. H. BRIGHAM, 
REV. A. P. PUTNAM, 
REV. C. C. SHACK FORD, 
REV. R. P. STEBBINS, 
REV. E. E. HALE, 
REV. 8. H. CAMP, 
And scores of other leading writers from all parts of the country, 
such as 


ELLIOTT COUES, Pu. D., 
J. H. WARNER, 


REV. D. A. WASSON, 
And others, 


Send for aspecimen copy, and the paper will be mailed free. 


TERMS..--THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


One insertion (per line). . -25 cents, 


One month s 8 20 “ 
Three months “ “ @ * 
Six months . © 16 “ 
One year a = ™*« 





Special notices“ “ 
Advertisements not exceeding 5 lines, 30 cents per line, each 
time. Space occupied by cuts, double price. Double columns, 
one and a half price. Marriage or Death Notices, 50 cents. Ad- 
vertisers are requested to send in their orders as early as 10 A.M. 
on Tuesday of each week, in order to secure their insertion, 





Address all communications on business 


J. Ne. HALLECK, Manager, 


Apr. 23. P. 0. Box 6695, New York City. 


OMMON WEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS.—Sur- 

FOLK, 88.—Pxrosate Courr.—To the next of kin, creditors, 

and all other persons interested in the estate of CHARLES W.C. 
SENTER, late of Boston, in said County, deceased, intestate : 

Whereas application has been made to said Court to grant a let- 
ter of administration on the estate of said deceased to MEHITA- 
BLE M. C. COPPENH AGEN, of said Boston, widow: You are 
hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court to be held at said Bos- 
ton, on Monday, the first day of August next, at ten o'clock be- 
fore noon, to show cause, if any you have, against granting the 
same, 

And the said Mehitable M. C. is hereby directed to give public 
notice thereof. by publishing this citation once a week, for three 
successive weeks, in the newspaper called the Woman’s Journal, 
printed at said Boston, the last publication to be two days, at least, 
b fore said Court. 

Witness, lsaac Ames, Esquire, Judge of said Court, this twen- 
ty-seventh day of June, in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy. WM. C. BROWN, Register. 

July 9. 3t 





MRS. PAIGE, 
Teacher and Author of the New Inductive and Eclectic 
Method for the Piandforte. 
Reoms 14 Chauncy Street, Boston. 


Mrs. P. gives her personal attention to qualifying teachers and 
pupils. Reference—O. Dirson & Co. ly July 2 





UNIVERSAL | 


CLOTHES WRINGER. 


IMPROVED. 





| DOUBLE COGS AND DOUBLE PRESSURE.) 
The Strongest and Best Wringer in the Market. 


The “Universal Improved” ROWELL’S PATENT DOUBLE 
COGS in one end of the roll, in combination with the PATENT 
STOP, (which is in no other Wringer,) to prevent the Double 
Cogs from separating so far as to lose their power. 

These Patent Double Cogs have very long and strong alternat- 
ing teeth, and can raise sufficiently to let through the largest arti- 
cle easily, yet cannot separate so far as to disconnect and lose 
their power, but always retain complete control over the rolls, 
which is of the greatest importance to the durability of the ma- 
chine and ease of operating. 

The ‘“‘Universal” also has the peculiar advantage of two pres- 
sure screws, 80 arranged with Patent Wooden Springs that each 
screw presses on both ends of the roll alike, the same as if it was 
in the center, while the two together give double the capacity for 
pressure. 

The “Universal” has all its iron parts either wrought or malle- 
able iron, and is built so strongly and substantially that for years 
it cannot be broken in wringing garments by the strongest person. 

We will now furnish the various sizes of this best and strongest 
of all Wringers on as liberal terms and at as low prices, in either 
large or small quantities, as other licensed Wringers can be ob- 


tained. 
Sold to the trade everywhere. No exclusive sale given. 


R. C. BROW NING, 
GENERAL AGENT, 
No. 32 Courtlandt Street, 


July 9. 


NEW YORK, at 


SILVER MEDAL 
Awarded to 
MRS. B. A. STEARNS, 


for her IMPROVED FOLDING 
YJIAGRAM, the most complete 
method for cutting Ladies and 
Children’s dresses ever offered to 
the public, and will be sent by mail 
(postage free), with full directions 
for use, on receipt of $1.50. Ad- 
dress Mrs, B. A. STEARNS, Acton 
Centre, Mass. 
Agents Waa.cu vu very liberal terms. 3m July 2. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH! 
Inserted on a new principle, never before used in Boston until 
used by the subscriber. Itis a patent soft lining or flerible rubber, 
for the inside of plates resting on the gums, making it perfectly 
easy and more secure in all cases. Wedo not come before the 
publie with any crude or untested experiment. The inventor has 
given it various and thorough trials for more than three years, 
with mouths which every other known device has failed on, and 
always with complete suecess. The most dificult cases solicited, 

TEETH EXTRACTED by the use of Nivrous Oxyp 
GaAs without pain or giving any disagreeable shock to the patient. 
Terms for all operations made known on application, which in 
every case will be found reasonable. 

DRS. SAWYER & LANE, 
SURGEON DENTISTS, 


July 2. 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. ly 


WHIRLWIND 
Carpet Sweeper 
AND DUST ERADICATOR. 
[PATENTED JUNE 8, 1869.] 

It is po not only for sweeping, but also for gathering, tak- 
ing up, and confining the light particles of dust and lint which it 
is impossible to so effectually handle or remove by any other de- 
vice. It has no rotary brush or other machinery that will wear 
or injure the carpet, and it does not raise the dust in the room. 
It accomplishes its work by creating a strong current or draft of 
Ain, which is made to pass over the surface of the carpet into the 
machine. It works close to the walls of the room, and, unlike 
the Kotary Sweepers, no broom is required in connection with it, 

SALESKOOMS : 
June ll. 16 TEMPLE PLACE. llt 


‘HOT WEATHER LUXURY. 
Housekeeping Made Easy 


BY USING THE 
SUPERIOR 


GAS COOKING-STOVE, 


which works as perfectly as the best Stove or Range in use. 
Warranted to Bake, Broil, and Heat Irons with perfect satisfac- 








tion. 
Constantly on hand a choice selection of 


Gas and Kerosene Chandeliers, 
Brackets, Lamps, &c., &c. 
AT MODERATE PRICES. 


WwW. H. Souther & Co., 








June 25. No. 20 Boylston Street. lm 
HOMEOPATHIC 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
WANTED, 


COMPETENT WOMEN 
As SOLICITORS, to insure the 200,000 women and children in 
New England who need insurance. The success of this company, 
its low rates (lower than any other Company), and its liberal com- 
mission, afford a rare opportunity for female enterprise. 


J. W. TALBOT, General Agert for New England. 
June 18. Office 130 Tremont St., Boston, 8m 


PIANO FORTES.,. 
BRADBURY, FISCHER’S, UNION PIANO CO., 
and AMERICAN PIANOS, of New York. 
ALL FIRST-CLASS MAKERS. 

New Boston Pianos, Seven Octave... ones 
New Seven Octave, Carved Legs. .........0++00085 «+ 276. 





Rich Carved Cases. .............cceeeeeee Shin sparen’ 300. 
Second-hand Pianos, all prices. A large assortment of Pia: 
Covers and Stools, very low. 
+p ee 296 Washingten Sireet, Beston. 
Marl. 6 7. LADD & CO. 


ma A. -L 











“THE ADVANCED THOUGHT OF NEW 


ENGLAND.” 
‘The Commonwealth,’? 
NEWSPAPER, 
trusts to lend a helping hand to 


ALL GVUOD CAUSES, 
struggling for permanence to benefit the world,— 
The Eradication of Caste in Social State, 
Protection and Elevation of Woman, 
Universal Toleration of all Conditions, 
Opposition to Gigantic Monopolies, 
Exposure of Shams, new or old, 
Honest Wages for Honest Work, 
and, in short, whatever will make the world better by its advoca- 
cy or defense. To this end we shall pay particular attention to 
HOME AND FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
which will be enlarged and improved. 
LECTURES AND LETTERS 
from men of brains and convictions, whose utterances command 
respect, and 
‘ INDEPENDENT CRITICISM 
in all departments of thought, whether POLITICAL, LITERA- 
RY, MUSICAL, ARTISTIC, or DRAMATIC, 





]From a Massachusetts clergyman in Florida.) 

I received a bundle of Commonwealths, the other day, from 
home—a surprise and a pleasure in this unknown place, fifteen 
hundred miles from old Boston and civilization. 
the value of the newspaper till 1 went into the wil 
an odor of humanity about it which is truly refreshing. I want 
the Commonwealth sent to me here, regularly. lenjoy your liter+ 
ary notes and reports of lectures as much as anything. To catch 
a stray sentence of Emerson or Weiss out here gives me a feeli 
somewhat akin, I imagine, to that which the early Christians 
on first hearing a saying of Jesus Christ. 

{From the Boston 7'ranscript. 

The Commonweatth is a ‘radical’ paper, vivaciously and a 
conducted, spicy and bright, earnest in defense of its spec’ 
friends, and usually good-natured in its treatment of those from 
whom it differs. It is frank in the expression of its own views, 
and professes to grant to others the freedom it claims for itself, 
We .requently do not agree with it, and occasionally find our- 
selves the subject of its criticisms and witticisms. Nevertheless, 
we cordtally recommend it to the conservative as well as progres- 
sive portion of the community, as a journal well worth Nading, 
for its wide-awake spirit and pluck. 


“THE COMMONWEALTH” 


is firmly established, and is read by thousands of intelligent peo- 
ple. This fact has arrested the attention of 


ADVERTISERS, 
who have found the Communwealth 
An Excellent Medium of Communication with the Fublic 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 


One copy, one year, to city subscribers. ......... +++ 88.00 
One copy, one year, to mail subseribers............. 2.50 
Ce Remit funds in Money Oxvens or REGISTERED LETTERS 
to ensure safety. 
Addresss . 


Charles W . Slack, 


(“Tae COMMONWEALTH,"’) 
8 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. tf 


ELASTIC SPONGE GOODS, 


For which a Silver Medal and Diploma was awarded at the las 





Apr. 9. 


MECHANICS’ FAIR IN THIS CITY. 


Elastic Sponge 


Is far preferable to Hair, as it retains its elasticity, is healthy, eco- 
nomical and . 
FREE FROM MOTHS OR OTHER INSECTS. 
Abundant testimonials from our most prominent citizens, who 
have thoroughly tested it, can be produced. Send for Descriptive 
Pamphlet and Circular. 


In addition to our Sponge Goods, we offer for sale a fine assort- 
ment of 
Black Walnut, Ash, Chestnut, and 
Painted Chamber Sets; Book- 
Cases, Hiat-Trees, Side- 
boards, Wardrobes, 
BCeg KCe,y 


From the well-known Manufactory of BADGER & BATCHEL- 
LER, at Manufacturers’ prices. 





Charles L. Fowle, 
121 SUMMER STREET, 


June 11, BOSTON. 6t 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The American Woman's Suffrage Association. 


No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the Cooper In- 
stitute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 

No 2, GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in the New York 
Constitutional Conventiog, July 19, 1867. 

No.3. JOHN STUART MILL—Speech in the British Parlia- 
ment, May 20, 1867. 

No.4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON—“Ought Wo- 
man to Learn the Alphabet?” From the Atlantic 
Monthly, February, 1859. 

No.5. SAMUEL E.SEWALL—“The Legal Condition of Women 
in Massachusetts.”” Prepared in 1869. 

No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and the Public 
Welfare.”’ Speech before a Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, April 14, 1869. 

JOHN HOOKER—“The Bible and Woman Suffrage.” 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—“Fair Play for Women.” 
An Address delivered before the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, in Steinway Hall, New York, May 12, 
1870. 
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For sale at the office of 


The Woman’s Journal, 
3 Tremont Piace, Beston. 
Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hundred. 
0G Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on receipt of 
5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 
Also, Joan Stuart MIL1’s late admirable work, “The Subjec- 
tion of Women.” 25 cts., or 30 cts. by mail. 


MISS L. W. DREW 
Gives instruction in 
READING AND VOCAL CULTURE 
To private pupils, classes and schools, and ‘ 
Cures Stammering, Lisping;, 
and other vocal d \ 
Refers to Prof. L. B. Munroe, 0. 8. Knapp, Esq., 21 Barrister’s 
Hall, C. W. Slack, Esq., and Rev. E. E. Hale. 
Rooms at 36 Winter street, Boston. Hours from 2 to 6 P.M. 
June 18. 3m 
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PRESIDENT FAIRCHILD ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 








NUMBER TWO. 





Having in our first article examined President Fair- 
child’s fundamental position, and found it a radical er- 
ror, we will now proceed to notice some of his state- 
ments under it. For instance, he says, “Some may ob- 
ject that the true question is, has woman a right to the 
ballot?” and that if she has, they will say, “Let justice 
be done though the heavens fall.” “It is sufficient to 
say that all rights are based upon wants.” 

Yes, but what are “wants” but the outery of powers ? 





What is hunger but the outcry of the stomach? Hun- 
ger is but the sign that there is a stomach in need. So | 
wants are but the signs of powers. Powers are the ca- 
pacities and faculties with which a being is endowed. 
In the case in question, then, they are the organic éle- | 
ments of human nature. In the ultimate analysis, then, 
rights are not “based on wants,” but on powers, on the | 
constituent elements of human nature. There could be 
no hunger without a stomach. Therefore, not because 
of the want, hunger, but because of the stomach, ot | 
which the want is only the outery, has the animal a | 
right to food. Like is the case before us. The question 
is, have women powers which make them capable of us- 
ing the ballot? If they have, then this demand made 
by women for the ballot is the outcry of those powers, | 
is the sign of their need, is a guide-board pointing to | 
their rights. And if it is said few women ask, the reply | 
is, the sex has throughout all the ages been kept asleep | 
with the morphine of man-mastery; and only just now | 
has God found it practicable to wake any of them up. 
From the above it follows that really our opponent has | 
conceded our whole ground. 

But the thorough defectiveness of his entire system of 
philosophy crops out constantly; as, for instance, when | 
he says, “We détermine the rights of men by ascertain- | 
ing what is necessary to their welfare, and to claim as a 
right anything not necessary to this is preposterous.” | 
Ay, ay; but how shall we ascertain “what is necessa- 
ry to their welfare?” To this question of. fundamental 
importance, no answer is furnished; indeed the Oberlin | 
philosophy has no answer, and the true answer is fatal 
to our opponent’s argument. A man has eyes. How 
shall we ascertain what is necessary to a man’s welfare 
as to his eyes? Manifestly by ascertaining the nature 
and functions of eyes. In other words, the standard of 
welfare is in the nature of the being. Hence expertence 
only discovers what is the “a priori rational principle” | 
which determines what “rights” and “welfare” are, 
God gave men eyes, and their structure taught their use: | 
God made men moral agents, and in the endowment | 
taught its use. It is, then, for the welfare of men that | 
all their powers be exercised. But man is a composite 
being, and the various powers limit each other. Then | 
the crystalizing center of his being will be the highest, | 
in him, the spiritual nature. All the powers must be | 
exercised, then, under the control of the highest, and so 
as to attain the symmetry and perfection of the whole. 
Again, society is composed of individuals, and its con- 
stitution and welfare, as a unity, are determined by hu- 
man nature. Experience is only the process by which | 
man finds out what his nature is, and what its laws are. 

The principles now stated, I understand the Fathers 
to have announced in the Declaration of Independence, 
or that they are involved in the doctrines therein 
taught. The Fathers said,“All men are created free | 
and equal,and are endowed with certain inalienable | 
rights,” some of which they named: “And governments 
éerive their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” 

Stated otherwise, we understand the ideas in these 
sentences to be the following: Mankind, as a race, is en- | 
dowed with certain inalienable rights, as to live, and to 
carry out life into every legitimate channel. One of the 
functions of man as a race is government; and only 
that government is just which springs from the whole 
people, over which it is administered. “The consent of | 
the governed” does not of course mean, as some have 
absurdly assumed, that all the governed must assent to 
every act of the administration. But it means, that all 
the citizens must have a share in the conduct of gov- 
ernmenta! affairs, that they may thereby express their 
assent to the fuct of the government, and their judg- 
ment as to how it shall be administered; and, finally, 
that the minority do agree that the will of the majority 
shall be law, and that they will abide by it until they 
can lawfully change it. Thus all the governed consent. 
When now we use the phrase, “the ballot,” we do not 
man the piece of paper, but what it represents—the ex- 
ercise of the political function of mankind by sharing 
in the conduct of government. 

We come now to apply the principles already devel- 
oped to the special question of Woman Suffrage. Shall 
women vote? If so, why? If not, why not? Un-\ 
doubtedly “the fathers of the republic never dreamed” 
of applying the principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to women. But our interest is not with their 
applications, but with the principles themselves. Are 
the principles true? Is our application of them logical ? 
These are the only questions that concern us. The ar- 
gument may be well thrown into syllogistic form. 

Major Premise: The legitimate exercises of al] the 
powers of a being are essential to the symmetrical! de- 
velopment, and therefore to the welfare, of that being. 

Minor Premise: Rights sprmg from powers. 

Conclusion: Therefore every human being has a right 
to the legitimate exercise of all his powers. 

Major Premise: Every human being has a right to 
the legitimate exercise of all his powers. 

Minor Premise: The political faculty is one of the or- | 
ganic powers of mankind, and bejongs to every member | 
of the race of sound mind. 

Conclusion: Therefore every sych person has a right | 
to the legitimate exercise of that faculty, 

Major Premise: Every humua being of sound mind | 


bas a right to the legitimate use of the pulitical faculty: | 





| ers? 


| least are prepared. The women will exercise this ca- 


| where they can reap more money and fame, or if they 


| tion, they have shown to the world, is it probable that 


| est department in Boston schools. We believe, more- 


Minor Premise: The only legitimate use of the po- 
litical faeulty is direct action, in a lawful manner, and 
this in the United States is by voting. 

Conclusion: Therefore every person of sound mind in 
the United States has a right to be a voter. 

Is it urged that this includes children? The reply is, 
in children the political faculty is germinal. Only when 
it becomes mature do they have a right to exercise it. 

To meet this result will President Fairchild deny the 
premises of the first syllogism? Will he say, that God 
gives a being powers which it may not exercise? That 
one may have eyes, but may not use them; may have 
a mind, but may not think; may have a heart, but may 
not love; may have a conscience, but may not obey it; 
may have a judgment, but may not decide; may have 
the capacity to vote as well as a man, but it must wither 
for want of use, may have an arm, but must keep it 
bound idle at the side? Or will he say that rights do 
not spring from powers, but from “wants?” Will he 
then tell us where wants come from, if not from pow- 


But if he cannot stand up before the world, and de- 
fend such positions he is powerless; for he has admitted 
that woman has the political faculty and can use it as 
well as man. All the rest follows. He says :— 

“The ballot cannot be denied to woman on the 
ground that she has not the intelligence and discern- 
ment to use it well. Many women unquestionably 
have such intelligence, and there is scarce room for 
doubt that women as a body would yote as wisely as 
men..... Woman’s qualification for the ballot on the 
score of intelligence must be conceded at once, but it is 
by no means certain that all should vote who have in- 
telligence.” 

Woman as a sex has the capacity. Some women at 


pacity as well as the men, and yet they must not. Wo- 
man as a sex has eyes. Some women at least will use 
them well. The women will use them as well as the 
man. But there are evil things to be seen, and it is not 
safe for women to see them. Theretore bandage up 
their eyes and not let them use them. God gave wo- 
man eyes, a faculty of the body, and in the gift com- 
manded the use. God gave woman the political faculty, 
a faculty of the immortal spirit, and in the gift com- 
manded the use; but for six thousand years her eyes 
have been bandaged through the effects of the Fall, and 
now, when, at last, through the effect of Jesus Christ's 
life and teachings, some are wishing to have the band- 
ages off, the fact of the bandaging and the effects of 
it are honestly urged as the reasons why they should 
stay bandaged. 

One of the vicious elements in President Fairchild’s 
argument, and that which leads to this result, is that 
he unconsciously, I judge, assumes government to be 
conventional. He almost says this when he writes, | 
“If the vote of every tenth man,” ete. Why not say, | 
if there was no sun, if man had no eyes? Why make a | 

| 
| 





hypothesis that is absurd in the nature of the case? 
Evidently he argues as if men had by experience found 
out that voting is so, and so, therefore,... But nature | 
is the ground of experience. This is why we say, “Do | 
right and leave the result with God.” God has de- 
clared what natural right isin the constitution of things, 
and has ordained government in: the constitution of 
mankind; and the only safe way is, act according there- 
to. God made woman a political being just as truly as 
he made man so; and the only safe way is for her to 
act as he commanded her to act in her constitution. The 
only safe way is for us to adapt our conventionalities to 
his plans, and not any longer be warping his creations 
to our conventionalities. The “best” tor woman and 
for society, and what is for the “welfare” of both, is for 
her to obey God’s law written in her nature, and not 
man’s prejudices and blunders, written in his statutes. 
God in her nature has written the command, Vote, by 
putting in it the capacity to vote, just as he has written 
in her natnre the command, Love, by giving her the ca- 
pacity to love. JESSE H. JONEs. 
NATICK, MAss. 


“PROVIDENCE” NOT TO BLAME. 








It is truly surprising how much is laid to Providence. 

In an article that appeared in the Boston Transcript | 
not long ago, the writer says, “We have long known that 
lady teachers were cheaply prized; a full market brings 
down everything. We do not rebel at that, for it is 
Providence.” Now we cannot see that Providence 
ought to be called in question, because thousands of 
women clamor at school-house doors for work, many of 
them detesting the occupation, and only enduring it, 
because they have found out no other means to live. 
Providence has given these women hands to work with, 
brains to think with, and genius for many departments 
of labor, that would bring them money, and homes. 
There are few men of progressive ideas, who remain 
teachers all their lives; they go out into larger fields 


stay in the profession seek to become leaders in the | 
educational world. Thus we find no great competition 
among men for places to teach. Committee men must 
pay them good salaries, and becoming respect. 

But why is a man always sought, far and near, for the 
principal of our schools? Is it because Providence has 
denied woman the ability to fill this office? We know 
women have always shown remarkable skill in the or- 
ganization and management of schools. If Miss Lyon 
and Mrs, Willard could do the mighty work for educa- | 


no woman could be found among five hundred teachers, 
in our public schools, to fill a master’s place? Let no | 
one reply in the negative, till it has been tried, or say | 
that Providence forbids woman these positions. We do 
not believe one sensible or just reason can be offered, 
why woman should not compete with men for the high- 


over, the day is not far distant, when men will wonder 





at their past prejudice in this matter. 


But this change would not greatly affect the pressure 
of competition in the teaching market, or give satisfac- 
tion to women who have no fitness for the profession. 
It will only do justice to those who take the work from 
choice, by giving them the same salaries men receive, 
and the same opportunity for growth. The class of wo- 
men who are in the school-room, because it favors in 
some degree their taste for literary work, because their 
hands were made to handle books and the pen, and yet 
who find arithmetics and grammars, and the slow minds 
of children, drudgery to them, should not be there. 
Providence will favor women who have the ability to 
write sermons, or plead law, the same as it does men. 
It will aid woman to exercise her skill as a physician. 
It will send sunshine and rain upon the fields which 
woman has planted with corn and potatoes. All busi- 
ness departments that she has the capacity to manage, 
will grant her leave to enter when she wills it, and will 
reward her success the same as men are rewarded, 

Is it probable any one of these occupations would be 
less ennobling, less laborious, less renumerative, than 
the places teachers occupy as subordinates in the public 
school? If any one doubts it, let him teach and govern 
a class of fifty-six boys, for a year—let him see how much 
time and strength he has for mental culture after his 
day’s work, and finally how much money he can accu- 
mulate out of seven or eight hundred dollars salary. 
We know it is hard for women, reared and educated in 
the belief that labor or any public life is degrading to 
their sex, to take the responsibility of any change. But 
the school-room is no more the sphere of such women 
than the pulpit or store, only custom has made her 
believe it. Once out of it, and engaged in some other 
employment, and there are hundreds of women who 
will never ask again fora school to teach. A man seeks 
the profession, or business to which his taste inclines 
him—so should woman, Those who remain from 
choice in the teacher's profession should make it for 
their sex an honorable and desirable position, by de- 
manding its highest classes; and always the same sala- 
ry as men receive for equal work: Then we shall hear 
no more of the oppression of teachers fated by Provi- 
dence, L. 8. H. 
Boston, MAss. 

PARTICULAR NOTICE. 
We have enlarged our Sewing Machine Rooms at the old stand, 
106 Tremont street, and with increased facilities we are prepared 
to offer all kinds of SEWING MACHINES on very easy 
terms by instalments, and special inducements to cash customers. 
Remember the number, 106 Tremont si reet, first floor, the 


most convenient place in the city. 
June 1. 3m JOHN D.CLAPP & CO. 


WORK FOR THE LADIEs. 


CHOICE OF ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 


SEWING MACHINES, 
For any lady willing to 
woRK AT HOME, 
To pay for one. 
Geeod Operators make $1.50 to $2.50 per day. 
We sell our own Machines, and if the work is not furnished as 
agreed, you need not pay forthe Machine. Plenty of time given, 
Willard & Cutter, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
LADIES’ UNDER-GARMENTS, 


265 Washington, cor. Winter Street (up stairs). 
June 4. 3m y 


WORK! WORK! WORK! 


Given out which may be done at home to pay for any 


First-Class Sewing Machine, 


We have more work, a greater variety, and pay better prices 
than any other company in Boston. The work consists of all 
kinds of 
LADIES’ UNDERGARMENTS, SUITS, WRAPPERS AND 

APRONS, GENTS’ COATS, PANTS, VESTS AND SHIRTS. 

We make a specialty of our manufacturing department, conse- 
quently are not liable to be out of work. 

(a Call on or address 


ENGLEY & RICE, 
130 Tremont St., cor. Winter, 
June 11. BOSTON. 38m 


; THE ORIGINAL 


Russell Hallett, 


LATE OF THE CONCERNS OF 
HALLETT, CUMSTON & ALLEN, 
HALLETT & ALLEN, 
HALLETT & CUMSTON. 


PIANO-FORTES. 


143 Tremont Street 1438 


Between Temple Place and West Street. 








June 4. 


DON’T WEAR TEETH 
Covering the roof of the mouth, when you can have them insert- 
ed WITHOUT, by 


BRIGHAM & HOLLACE, 


May 21. DENTISTS, 36 Wiuter Street. ly 


MRS. LEYON. 
Magnetic and Eclectic Physician, 


554 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Entrance same as to Parker Fraternity Hall. 
June 18. 3m 


Opposite the Common. 3m 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CON VEYVYANGE tts, 
Ne. 5 Pemberion Sqaare (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the Counties of the 
Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds of Instruments relating 
to Real and Personal Estate, 
Evwarp G. STEVENS. Mary E. Srevens. 
June 2. 3m 
GEORGE H. RICHARDSON, 
PIANOFORTE TUNER, 
Orders left with F. ZUCHTMAN, 
Ne. 313 Washington Street, Boston, 


Apr. 30. {@~ PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET. 423 ly 








BURTON & PIERCE, 
WHOLESALE GROCERS, 
50 and 52 Michigan Avenue, 

Aug. 14. CHICAGO, ly 

DOGGETT, BASSETT & HILLS, _ 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 

29 and 81 Lake Street, 
Corner of Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ly 


- HENRY W. KING & CO, 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of 
Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
4and 6 Lake St., Chicago. 


BROWNINGS KING & CO., 326 and 328 Broadway, N. Y 
Aug. li. ly 


CHARLES P. KELLOGG & CO, | 
SBUCCES#ORS TO 


KING, KELLOGG & CO., 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
24 and 26 Lake St., Chicago. 
Aus. 4. =6—P.V. KELLOGG & CO., Utica, N. Y. ly 


KIRTLAND, ORDWAY & CO., 
BUCCES8OR8 TO 
FISKE, KIRTLAND & CO., 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers 


Boots and Shoes. 
No. 43 Luke Street, Chicago. 
Aug 14. JAS. P. FISKE, St. Louis, Mo. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1870. 





CHANGE OF FORM. 


THE WOMAN’S ADVOCATE, 


Devoted to Woman: Her Social and Political Equality. 








Published every Saturday, at Dayton, Ohie. 


MIRIAM M. COLE, 
A. J. BOYER, 


MARGARET V. LONGLEY, Corresponpine Epiror, 


The Apvocars enters upon its Third Volume on the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1870, in quarto form, of eight pages of five columns,e n- 
larged and materially improved in typographical appearance. 

The publisher has spared neither pains nor expense to place the 
Apvocate in the foremost rank of the papers devoted to woman's 
enfranchisement, and his successful efforts in the past are an earn- 
est of his intentions in the future 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

The WomMAN’s ApvocaTeE is the production of the almost uni- 
versal agitation of the question of woman’s rights and wrongs, 
both in and out of marriage. It is doing good work in the weedy 
tields of social rights and wrongs of woman, and has occasionally 
a good word to say also for man, who also needs it. We bid it 
and the cause God-speed.—Banner of Light. 

The Dayton Woman's Apvocatre has come out enlarged and 
improved. It is a bright, plucky, wide-awake advocate of the 
cause of woman. Its tone is unexceptionable: it is fearless and 
trenchant, and strikes home every time. It is doing yeoman ser- 
vice in the good cause, and should have a most generous patron- 
age.— Mrs. Livermore, in the Agitator. 

The WomAN’s Apyocares, published at Dayton, Ohio, battles 
mandully for woman's wages, suffrage, equal rights, and a chance 
in the world generally for the sex we all adore and yet abuse.— 
Springfield Republican, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
$2.50 per year, invariably in advance. 


CLUB RATES, 





} Epirors. 





TOS CONEEE, CBS FON. 2060 vss ce cccscvececorceesccs $6.5 
ere 20.00 
(And an extra copy to getter-up of club.) 

DWORty CONES, CWO FORK. 000 sccegss sesceccccvgeces 36.00 


(And an extra copy to getter-up of club.) 





All remittances should be made by draft, or Post Office money 
order, payable to the order of J.J. BELVILLE. When these can 
not be procured, send the money in a registered letter. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp for postage. 

Address J. J. BELVILLE, Publisher and Proprietor, 

March 26. Dayton, Ohio. 


MRS. A. C. LATHAM, M.D., 


Ladies call upon us daily to express their satisfaction at our 
treatment of the Hair and Sealp. Baldness, Humors, Blanching, 
Fading or Turning Grey of the Hair treated with success. 

Mrs. L. has practiced at her present oflice for THN YEARS. 
Many testimonials may be seen there from all parts of the country 
in proof of her skill. She has extensive laboratory facilities, and 
the medicines of J. & A. C. Latham have become household words. 
She cures Consumption, Paralysis, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Af- 
fection of the Heart, Humors, Catarrh, &c., &e. 

Consultation free. Medical examination, $1.00. Medicines for- 
warded to all parts of the country, to be paid C. 0. D., safely de- 
livered. Hours from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 

July 2. Office-=-292 Washington St., Boston. ly 


Sophia C. Jones, M.D., 
Ne. 30 Enst Concord Street, 
BOSTON. 
OFFICE HOURS FROM 2 TO 5 O'CLOCK, P. M. 
May 21. 3m 
THE “OLD OAKEN BUCKET” 
Paintings, by Mrs. J. A. Day, are on free exhibition at 
1149 (A) Tremont St., Boston, Room 8. 


A truthful representation of the scenery described in the song. 
June 4. 3m 





A. M. McPHAIL & C.O, 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


“Star,” “Crown” and “Grand” 
PIANOS. 


May 14. Ne. 385 Washington street. 6m 





DR. W. F. STONE, 
Surgeon Dentist, 
25 Winter Street (over Chandler’s), Room 10, 

BOSTON, MASS. 
(a Dentistry in all its branches. 6m 


NOTICE TO WORKING-WOMEN. 
DANIEL Ss. GAMMON, 
No. 268 Washington Street, Boston, 
HAIR-CUTTER & WIG-MAKER. 


May 14. 


LADIES’ HAIR WORK, of every description, constantly on’ 


hand or made to order. Private Rooms for Ladies’ Hair-Dress- 
~ and Champooing, Children’s Hair cut in the neatest styie. 
atisfaction guaranteed and prices satisfactory. 3m July lo 
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